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MARK TIME 


For several years South-Western Publishing Company 
has distributed as a service to typewriting teachers an 
earlier model of Mark Time with a fifteen-minute dial. 
A new model is now available which, in our opinion, 
has several advantages. It is the best timing device 
that we have been able to find that is available at a 
reasonable price but is still quite accurate. It is being 
distributed as a convenience and service to typing and 
shorthand teachers. 


The new Mark Time has two dials. When the lever is 
switched to the right, the dial is set for timings of one, 
two, three, four, five, and six minutes. When the lever 
is switched to the left, the timer is set for timings of 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and sixty minutes or 
fractional parts. The short timing dial can be used for 
timed writings and tests. The long timing dial can be 


used for production projects or longer tests. 


GUARANTEE 


Mark Time consists of a plastic housing and pointer 
with a metal dial, metal bell, and working mechanism, 
with a dependable steel spring. It is guaranteed 
to be at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
depends largely upon setting the pointer correctly. 
The mechanism is guaranteed for a year, but does 


not cover breakage from abuse. 





Timer set for one to six minutes 








Timer set for one to sixty minutes 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office listed 
below. Give an accurate mailing address. 
If a cash remittance (money order or check) 
accompanies the order, the timer will be 
sent by mail postpaid. If itis billed on account 
to those with established credit, postage will 
be added. 
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Cover Story: To create mutual under- 
standing, there have been operating suc- 
cessfully in more than 700 communities an 
annual Business-Education Day when 
teachers visit and study industry, and an 
annual Education-Business Day when 
businessmen visit and study the problems 
of schools. The covers of THE BAL- 
ANCE SHEET this year feature ex- 
amples of those projects. 


THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine 
for business and economics teachers. Its 
purpose is to provide an open forum for 
the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
the profession as a whole. In view of the 
nature of the magazine, the South- 
Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the 
— expressed in the articles pub- 
ishe 
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Third Edition — By Robert R. Aurner 
GRAMMAR — the Key to Forceful Writing 


From the very beginning the student plunges into a study of the working tools 
of writing. Grammar, in all of its aspects, is introduced in a business background 
to keep interest high and to make motivation easier. Business punctuation is 
given careful, detailed, and systematic treatment; and a simplified punctuation 
guide is included on the inside of the back cover. With each lesson there are 
ample drill sentences that enable the student to cover all principles and rules 
quickly and adequately. Systematic review drills are provided. 


LETTERS — the Messengers of Business 


Putting letter power into action is the theme that introduces the student to the 
writing of business communications. The student is taught how to write personal 
letters along with business letters. There are numerous illustrations with right 
and wrong examples. Letters of application are presented early because they 
are important to every student. All important types of communications are given 
adequate attention with a forceful presentation. 


ORAL ENGLISH — Effective Spoken 


Words in Business 






An entirely new section provides training on 
the proper use of oral English in business. It 
emphasizes correctness, tact, and forcefulness 
in all types of oral presentations. 
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, You can obtain an op- 
tional attractive work- 
book providing drills 
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But They Can’t Spell! 

Business is — and should be — more or less critical of our high schoo 
graduates. Unfortunately, there continues to be a lack of agreement between 
those in business and those in business education as to what should be taught 
and how adequately the teaching is being done in the high schools today. 

We think of learning as dependent upon three factors: pupil, teacher, 
materials. We point with pride to present-day standards in teacher certifica- 
tion, professional attitude of personnel, supervision, and the development of 
professional literature. There remains then a consideration of the learner. 
Let me tell you about Maria, a high school junior, who, at the end of the first 
marking period, walked into the department office with her report card, a 
note, and a disappointment. 

The report card listed: English, F; History, 70; Bookkeeping II; 80; Ste- 
nography II, F; Typewriting II, 65. The note recommended ,‘‘Drop Stenog- 
raphy’’—an acknowledged defeat at the dictation-transcription stage because 
of language difficulty, despite signal success with shorthand theory. 

Maria had been in America a year and a half; she spoke four languages. 
She was cultured, attractive, and always well groomed. I quote from her letters: 

7/13/53 
“All this time I was waiting for your letter, after our agriment. There is 
nothing special around me. I attend the Summer School. There are the smarter 
students of all high schools. My language doesn’t permit me to go with them 
in the same row, but I follow them alright... With a hope in my hart I wait 
for an answer on my letter.” 
8/4/53 
“Thank you for your letter on which I didn’t answer such a long time. I 
change my mind about my classes. They all are very friendly... The other 
day we went to Ronkonkoma Lake, where I during four hours burn my skin 
completely. It twice came off my face. Can you imagin?...On Sunday 
we went to look at Capitol, White House, Jefferson's memorial, and all others 
historical places ... Please let me know what's new around you. I am glad 
my first letter was good.” 
5/18/54 
“Your letter was a very pleasant surprise for me. I too often think of you... 
The time this term is going so fast. After regents I will say good bye to high 
school, if I pass my examinations ... Last week I took a test for a schoolarship. 
I haven't any hope for a passing mark. But of one thing I am proud. I stand 
on the first place in typing from all the clerical practice classes. Isnt ita 
progress?” " 

A progress, indeed! Maria will be graduated from high school at the end of 
her second year and a half in this land of ours. She will be a valuable business 
employee. True, for some time to come she will be one of the graduates about 
whom business will say ‘‘Can’t spell’? — but an avid learner with potentialities 
unlimited. A challenge to business! 





Qdu0>M a 


Clare M. Betz, president of Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York and Vicinity; 
Washington Irving High School, Manhattan, New York. 


December, 1954 
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Practieal Evaluation in 
Office Practice 





There is quite a 
bit of disagree- 
ment among 
business educa- 
tion teachers as 
toxthe content of a course in office practice. 
Undoubtedly, however, one of the major 
objectives of all office practice courses is to 
train students in the skills necessary for an 
office position. 

If you consider vocational competence to 
be one of the major objectives of an office 
practice course, there are a number of 
specific evaluative devices that can be used 
which are more suitable than the commonly 
used objective type tests. ; 

EVALUATION OF PERSONAL TRAITS. Numerous 
studies indicate that unsuitable personal 
traits for office work are the most frequent 
cause of discharge or failure to advance. 
Evaluation of any specific personal trait is 
difficult, to say the least. One approach to 
the evaluation of personal traits is to 
acquaint the student early in the course 
about suitable personal traits for office work, 
then toward the end of the course an evalua- 
tion can be made of each student’s progress 
toward achieving or improving these traits 
by any one or a combination of the following 
three methods: (1) a self-evaluation by the 
student using several clearly defined personal 
traits and perhaps a rating scale, (2) a rating 
made by fellow students on an anonymous 
basis, (3) an evaluation made by the teacher 
based on her experience and suitable rating 
scales. 

Although it is difficult to change personal 
traits, they can be improved by giving stu- 
dents the opportunity to develop specific 
personal traits during the year after desir- 
able traits have been explained in the fall. 
For example, in developing the ability to 
work with others it is necessary for the class- 
room situation to at least approach the office 
situation. Students should be encouraged 
to ask questions of other.students and to 
help other students whenever the need 
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by MEARL R. GUTHRIE 
BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


arises. We cannot expect a student to go 
from a classroom where complete silence is 
expected as soon as the bell rings, to the 
office situation where more or less freedom 
of talk is allowed. Of course, at the same 
time, they must learn to respect the rights 
and privileges of others. As our offices grow 
larger and more complex, the ability to work 
and get along with others becomes more and 
more important. 

In stressing the personal trait of depend- 
ability, the teacher can use a number of 
devices: (1) Encourage students in develop- 
ing the habit of being on time and on the 
job every day. (2) Plan the course so that 
every student has something to do as soon 
as he comes into the room, and give him the 
opportunity to get started on his own. (3) 
Set deadlines for certain tasks to be accom- 
plished. In business offices today employees 
are constantly meeting deadlines. An 
office worker must know how to work under 
pressure. Some students perform well when 
under pressure while others “blow up,” but 
actual experience in the classroom is the 
best way to develop this ability. (4) Develop 
the ability and dependability of a student to 
follow directions. It is very important for a 
person to be able to follow both verbal and 
written instructions to the letter if he wishes 
to be successful in a modern business office. | 
(5) Develop the ability of the student to 
work with or without supervision. A student 
can learn to do acceptable and continuous 
work at all times — whether the teacher is 
looking over his shoulder, is in the front of - 
the room, or is out of the room. A teacher 
can make a sincere effort to develop and § 
evaluate this ability in all students. 


Many other devices can be used to P [| 


develop and evaluate the personal traits of 
students. The most important thing is to 
make an attempt rather than resign your- 
self to the idea that nothing can be done to F 
improve personal traits. 

EVALUATION OF skILLS. The problem of } 


evaluating skills has a number of interesting Pbili 
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facets. In many classrooms and offices we 
find that straight-copy’testsjare usedgto 
evaluate skill in typewriting. A paper and 
pencil test may be used to evaluate skill in 
filing and a timed dictation test may be used 
to evaluate skill in shorthand. These 
ethods are helpful, but there is a definite 
rend and need to use evaluation devices 
ore closely associated with on-the-job work. 
s an example, the use of mailable letters is 
n excellent method of evaluation for skill 
n typewriting. This includes not only an 
valuation of shorthand and typing but 
pelling, grammar, form, etc. 


The use of sample employment tests such 
s the National Business Entrance Tests 
nd employment tests developed by business 
nd industry can be. used to advantage. 
These tests not only give the teacher a 
more adequate evaluation of a student’s 
Bbility, but they also give the student a 
chance to practice and become accustomed 
- ko taking this type of test. Sometimes 
f eachers are reluctant to use, and industry 
- is reluctant to release, tests developed for a 
pecific firm. In this case, it is possible to 
btain sample tests from a city some miles 
way where it is not likely that a student 
il be applying for a job. Sample Civil 
ervice Examinations are usually available 
or the purpose. 


The evaluation of skills should be accom- 
lished in a manner that approaches the 
ctual office situation as nearly as possible. 
t is possible to get a businessman to come 
nto the classroom, open his mail, and start 
ictating. Perhaps he will even evaluate the 
tudents’ letters, signing those he considers 
ailable and making suitable comments on 
he others. Most businessmen will be 
attered if you ask them to dictate to your 
class. Why not try it? 


" | USE oF EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS IN EVALUA- 
at rion. Many businesses have set up specific 
ys Standards in typing, shorthand, filing, and 
is Pffice machines. If students from our schools 
of pre going to work in these industries, 
er teachers cannot ignore the employment 
1d Btandards already established. If a large 

company employs many of the graduates of 
to Pp particular school, and this company re- 
of fuires a shorthand speed of 90 words a 
to Minute, this aspect must enter into the 
r- flassroom evaluation. Many times the stand- 
to prds set up by the Civil Service Commission 

pr the National Office Management Associa- 
of tion can be used in evaluating a student’s 
ng pbility and performance in an office practice 
lass. Some cities, states, and many school 
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systems have set up certain standards” of 
achievement. Certainly these must be taken 
into consideration in our evaluation process. 
Usually these standards ean be considered a 
challenge to the student rather than merely 
something that must be reached for gradua- 
tion. 


SELF-APPRAISAL EVALUATION. A _ student’s 
work appraisal sheet can be developed to fit 
any office practice course. It is a very worth- 
while experience for the student to evaluate 
his own work and progress. For example, if 
a student has to think, “Is this letter actually 
mailable?” “Would I put my name at the 
bottom of it?” he may decide that he can 
and should do a better job. The use of the 
work appraisal sheet simplifies a teacher’s 
work because the student already has ap- 
praised his own work and all the teacher 
needs do is to check the student’s decisions 
occasionally. A variation of this is to have 
students check each other’s work against 
well-developed work appraisal sheets. . The 
use of the appraisal sheet also teaches the 


‘student good work habits because he must 


record the time it took him to do a particular 
job, the number of errors he made, the 
neatness of the job, and other pertinent 
information. 


PRACTICABILITY IN EVALUATION. We may 
at times hear the question, “Should spelling 
and English be included in a typing or short- 
hand test?” The answer is an emphatic yes, 
because what good is shorthand or typing 
without the ability to spell correctly and the 
use of suitable grammar? 

Many times objective tests are given in 
office practice. Why not have the students 
number down the page and type the answers 
to test items? Students should be encouraged 
to use the typewriter whenever possible. 
For example, a term paper typed in an office 
practice class and checked by the typing 
teacher for correct form and neatness and 
checked by the English teacher for correct 
grammar .is very practical. In teaching 
personal letter writing, rather than using the 
letters in the typing book, why not encourage 
the students to actually write a personal 
letter and mail it? 

Paper and pencil tests have limited value 
in evaluating the ability of a student to 
operate a particular office machine or his 
ability to do filing correctly. A practical 
type of evaluation in these fields, however, 
is to have the student demonstrate funda- 
mental techniques on the machines or 
demonstrate filing ability by actually filing a 
number of cards or letters. 
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Is This Your Problem? 


by LUCILE MEACHAM, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Miss Meacham suggests what to do following three 
semesters of shorthand. 


What shall I do with the fourth semester 
shorthand class? How can I keep the student 
of superior ability interested and working up 
to capacity? Is it now possible for high 
school students to attain a speed of 100-120 
words at the end of the third semester? Can 
we justify an additional semester? 

At the end of the third semester of short- 
hand many students have passed the 100- 
word test, a few the 120, and some only the 
80-word. Some definite speed program is 
essential but spending time on Congressional 
material dictated at 140 is of little use for 
the average high school class. Obviously, if 
the student plans to become a reporter, 
special training after high school will be 
required. 

What about the untouched areas not 
covered by other courses? Why not make 
use of this final semester of shorthand to fill 
in those gaps of learning and help prepare 
the student to become an intelligent office 
worker? 

Many schools do not include a course in 
general business in the curriculum. Book- 
keeping is given in the tenth grade and 
many of the principles are forgotten by the 
student by the time he becomes a senior. In 
some schools a course in office practice or 
secretarial training consists mainly of cutting 
stencils, duplicating, filing and using calcu- 
lating machines. Very little time is devoted 
to dictation and transcription, business 
etiquette, good grooming, use of the tele- 
phone and reference books. 

One of the most distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the good teacher is her enthusiasm and 
ability to create and maintain interest in her 
class. What about the students who have 
passed the 120-word? How may the teacher 
keep up the interest of the student with the 
high I. Q.? Variety of class procedure may 
be the answer. Let the students select an 
office manager, attendance secretary and a 
home work secretary to serve for a period of 
four to six weeks. Delegate responsibility to 
these officers such as, greeting visitors, intro- 
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ducing new students and helping them to get 
acquainted, dictating to the class, etc. Make 
students responsible for the bulletin board; 
and for planning show cases for American 
Education Week. 

Compiling an office manual for use on the 
job has proved to be an interesting as well as 
practical project. Excellent, inexpensive and 
free material is available from magazine pub- 
lishers on “Office Grooming,” “Clothes for 
the Business Girl,”’ “Making an Interview,” 
“Business Etiquette,” and “Shorthand as a 
Stepping-Stone to Other Careers.” 

Do our students leave high school with 
little knowledge of world affairs? Editorials 
and current news articles may be dictated to 
the class. Taking notes from a speech made 
in school assembly program and writing a 
summary is an excellent device for helping 
the student to discriminate between the 
important and the unimportant. 

If the extracurricular of the school does 
not allow time for a business club, why not 
organize one? Two class periods each month 
may be used for meetings. Plan activities 
that will require participation by the group, 
such as panel discussions, demonstrations, 
dramatizations, and skits. A field trip may 
be planned to a local business office. Pre- 
paring posters illustrating points in good 
grooming, the office wardrobe, constructing 
a model office, making pictures on the type- 
writer, help to challenge the student with 
artistic ability. 

Each day should be devoted to some 
phase of the shorthand skill-building process. 
The objectives of an advanced course should 
not only be to develop speed but also to 
produce mailable transcripts and develop 
word-construction ability. 

In a teaching situation where Short- 
hand III and Shorthand IV classes must be 
taught in one 55-minute period, the following 
schedule might be used for the Short- 
hand IV class. This plan would be applicable 
to any part of the semester but would fit 

(Concluded on page 154) 
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The Business Teacher 


Shortage Is Here 


by MILTON C. OLSON, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION (COMMERCE) 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


This is the third of a series of four articles dealing with the 
acute shortage of business teachers. The articles in the series 
were written independently by four well-known persons in 
business teacher training representing the different sections 
of the country. Each author provides an analysis of the 
business teacher supply and demand situation. Each article 
includes suggestions on what can be done to relieve the 
critical business teacher shortage. 


Just ten years from now, when today’s 
bright-eyed kindergarteners are entering 
high school, it is estimated that high school 
enrollments will total over 12 million, or 
almost twice as many as in 1950. Yet, if 
present trends continue, there may actually 
be fewer qualified teachers available in 1965 
than there are today. 

Up to this time, most of what has been 
said and written about the teacher shortage 
has dealt with the immediate and urgent 
problem in the elementary schools. Now, 
with high school enrollments expected to 
increase 3 per cent or more each year, at 
least through 1965, and with the number of 
qualified high school teachers graduating 
from our colleges decreasing each year, it 
seems obvious that the secondary school 
teacher shortage can no longer be evaded. 
A few pertinent facts should serve to empha- 
size this point. 

In 1950 there were about 6.6 million stu- 
dents in our high schools; in 1954, the 
number had increased to almost 7.4 million; 
and by 1960, it is estimated that there will 
be more than 9.4 million students in grades 
9 through 12.! This represents an estimated 
increase of approximately 42 per cent in 
ten years. 

FEWER BUSINESS TEACHERS ARE BEING PRE- 
PARED. The trend in numbers of students 
graduating from the 1,217 institutions in the 
United States that prepare teachers is dis- 
couraging. In 1950 degrees were granted to 
86,809 graduates prepared to teach in high 
schools. The number has decreased every 
year since, until in 1954 only 50,624 gradu- 


‘Journal of Teacher Education, March, 1954, p. 56. 
Tbid., p. 9. 


ates who were prepared to teach received 
degrees,? a decrease of approximately 42 per 
cent. To be sure, the supply of teachers in 
some subject areas is almost adequate, but 
that is not true in the field of business educa- 
tion. In 1950, 7,235 new graduates of 
colleges and universities were prepared to 
teach business subjects; in 1954 the number 
had dropped to 4,426,* a decrease of about 
39 per cent. 

The problem of eliminating, or at least 
alleviating, the teacher shortage in business 
education is complex and confusing. The 
one thing that is clear is that the only way 
it can be solved is by the concerted efforts of 
many different groups: businessmen, edu- 
cators, administrators, parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, and many others. Business 
educators alone cannot solve the problem; 
however, they can, in many situations, 
initiate effective action. 

The complexity of the problem is illus- 
trated by the fact that, unless the number of 
newly qualified teachers could reach the im- 
possible goal of more than half of all college 
graduates for each of the next several years, 
it will be statistically impossible to find 
enough qualified teachers to staff our schools 
at the present level. As pointed out in the 
Guidebook of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools,‘ because of 
the low birth-rate in the 1930’s there are 
comparatively few college-age adults in this 
decade; in 1952 teacher-trainees made up 
more thaa one third of all college graduates, 
but the demand for new teachers equalled 
64 per cent of all graduates. Thus we must 


‘Tbid., p. 9. 
“How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers?” National Citizens Commission Guidebook Jor the Public Schools, p. 7. 
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not only recruit and train as many good 
teachers as possible, but we must also plan 
to make far more efficient use of the time of 
the teachers who are or will be available. 

USING TEACHERS’ TIME MORE EFFICIENTLY. 
At first thought, any plan to make more 
efficient use of teachers’ time sounds unin- 
viting. It seems to conjure up a picture of 
efficiency “experts and time and motion 
studies, on the one hand; or of ruthless 
elimination of courses and refusal to admit 
students, on the other. Certainly few busi- 
ness educators would be willing to bar 
qualified students from opportunities in 
business education. Insisting upon rigid 
selection for business education classes would 
also be unrealistic in most school situations, 
as other fields of learning are equally hard 
pressed for teachers and facilities. However, 
there are several possibilities for saving the 
time and energy of business teachers without 
damaging the effectiveness of the total 
program. 

It might be possible to consolidate or even 
eliminate some business subjects in favor of 
a better over-all program. It is within the 
realms of possibility, for example, to teach 
business “arithmetic as it is needed and used 
in connection with subjects such as book- 
keeping and retailing. Dr. Polishook’s® study 
raised serious questions as to whether, from 
the viewpoint of proficiency in arithmetic, 
it is a wise expenditure of time and money to 
have a separate class in business arithmetic. 
At the present time, it is possible for students 
to graduate from high school in New York 
and other states with no high school mathe- 
matics but there is a definite trend in certain 
sections of the country to require all high 
school students to take some mathematics. 
The traditional subjects of algebra and 
geometry cannot serve this function; a 
course in general mathematics that may be 
based largely on what business educators 
know as business arithmetic might serve the 
purpose admirably. The business teacher or 
the mathematics teachers might be assigned 
to teach the subject. The classes would be 
larger and the over-all demands on teaching 
time might be reduced. 

Another possible means of reducing the 
demands upon the business teachers’ time 
would be to reduce the total time spent on 
some of the business subjects. The past ten 
to twenty years has seen a sharp decrease in 
the number of schools offering a second year 
of typewriting or{bookkeeping instruction. 
In many schools typewriting for personal use 


is being taught successfully in only on 
semester. In some schools there is som 
evidence that shorthand is being taughj 
effectively over a period of one to one and 
one half years in place of the traditional two 


causing undue detrimental effects. 

The acceleration of the better student; 
offers a third possibility for enabling busines 
teachers to teach more effectively. For som 
years it has been possible in New York State 
for a student of business law or of busines; 
arithmetic to complete the one year’s work 
in one semester, the successful completion 
being evidenced by the passing of a state 
examination with a mark of 75 as compared 
with a mark of 65 required of students who 
take the examination at the end of one year, 
It would seem that this plan could operate 
in any subject and with any time limit de. 
sired, provided that defensible standards be 
set up and defined very carefully and that 
methods of measuring the achievement of 
those standards be valid and accurate. 

In many sections of the country schools 
located just a few miles apart operate almost 
identical business education programs with 
very limited enrollments. The consolidation 
of the school systems would create a situ- 
ation in which the program could be handled 
by one teacher just as effectively as the two 
programs had been handled previously by 
two teachers. Tradition sometimes is the 
major obstacle to the consolidation of the 
school systems. The increased difficulties in 
securing qualified teachers may be instrv- 
mental in bringing about consolidation. 

The use of a three- or four-term school 
year has been suggested as a means of 
decreasing demand for additional teachers. 
This was experimented with some years ago 
in various cities. In Newark, New Jersey, 
where four terms were used, the following 
advantages were reported: (1) the children 
who attended all four quarters were healthie: 
than those who remained in the city during 
the summer without attending school; 
(2) students who had to go to work as early 
in life as possible were able to get more 
formal education; and (3) it made for more 
economical use of buildings and facilities. 

Certainly there are disadvantages to 4 
12-month school year, but if teachers are 
properly reimbursed and adequate vacations 
provided, it may be possible to carry out 4 
program of this sort without adversely 
affecting the teaching. 


‘William M. Polishook, “The Effectiveness of Teaching Business Arithmetic as a Separate Subject and as an Integrated Part o! 
Junior Business Training,” Ed.D. thesis, New York University, New York, 1946. 
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Many of the routine duties performed by 
most teachers could be assigned to clerical 
assistants, thus releasing the teacher’s time 
for more effective teaching. Some school 
systems, for example, have employed people 
who were not qualified as teachers to handle 
study halls. Many teachers would prefer 
teaching an additional class to supervising a 
study hall. 

Dr. Francis S. Chase of the University of 
Chicago has suggested the use of teaching 
assistants to work under certified supervising 
teachers. This can work successfully as 
evidenced by the fact that certain practice 
schools use student teachers to do almost all 
of the teaching. That is true of the Milne 
School which is part of the New York State 
College for Teachers in Albany, New York. 
Each supervising teacher is responsible for 
the teaching done by 10 to 12 student 
teachers during a semester. The student 
teachers’ teaching plans are checked care- 
fully and, of course, the work is supervised. 
This plan allows several classes to be in 
operation at the same time with only one 
fully qualified teacher involved. 

Although there are those who will object 
to using persons not fully prepared as 
teachers for teaching and nonteaching activi- 
ties, there are several strong arguments for 
using such personnel. One argument is that 
there will be no choice if the classes are to be 
met at all. Also, there are many activities in 
which teachers engage that are either non- 
teaching or teaching of a rather routine 
nature. The precedent set by the medical, 
dental, and legal professions in using various 
types of technical assistants gives added 
force to the argument for the use of persons 
not fully qualified to teach. The distinction 
between a fully-qualified teacher and a tech- 
nical assistant of some sort should be quite 
definite and clear to avoid weakening the 
teaching profession. This type of distinction 
in personnel will aid in achieving higher 
salaries for the fully qualified teacher. 
Current practices of certifying or licensing 
unqualified persons to teach even on an 
emergency basis simply because someone 
must meet classes is to be deplored. 

Suggestions have been made that by using 
television, motion pictures, and other types 
of audio-visual aids the number of teachers 
needed can be decreased. Although there 
may be some possibilities in developments of 
this type, the immediate future does not 
appear to be very promising. If teaching 
were just telling and showing, the prospects 
would be much better. Audio-visual devices 
including television have proved to be ex- 
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cellent for supplementary purposes, but in 
many cases the need for an enthusiastic, 
qualified teacher in the classroom has be- 
come all the more apparent. 


INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF BUSINESS 
TEACHERS. ‘The supply of persons fully 
qualified to teach business and willing to 
accept teaching positions fluctuates from 
year to year. Part of the available supply is 
represented by the inexperienced but other- 
wise qualified teachers graduating from the 
teacher-preparing institutions of the country; 
another part is made up of persons who have 
met the requirements for teacher certifica- 
tion but who have engaged in other types of 
activities. During the school year 1952-53 
a total of 163 business teachers who had not 
taught the year before were hired in the 
schools of upstate New York. Of these, only 
81 were employed immediately after gradu- 
ation from college. The supply of potential 
teachers who are engaged in activities other 
than teaching is very difficult to measure. 
When these “other activities” become less 
attractive than teaching, the supply of avail- 
able teachers increases. This is observable 
during times of depression when good posi- 
tions in business may be difficult to secure. 
A program of increasing the supply of 
teachers should be aimed at three groups — 
high school students, college students, and 
people who have already qualified for teach- 
ing but are doing something else. In addi- 
tion, it may be necessary to devise speed-up 
programs to qualify for teaching college 
graduates who have degrees in business ad- 
ministration or who have secretarial or 
accounting sequences. 


In any kind of a legitimate program of 
recruitment it is important to determine the 
elements that make the teaching profession 
desirable. Some of the factors most often 
mentioned as being important in making any 
profession attractive are monetary returns 
to be expected, working and living condi- 
tions, job satisfactions, security, community 
status, and professional prestige. Any good 
recruitment program should use a positive 
approach to point out the relationship of 
these factors to the profession of teaching 
business subjects. 


Although many business teachers may not 
be receiving a salary commensurate with the 
services they render, conditions are im- 
proving. First-year business teachers in 
upstate New York are averaging well over 
$3,000 a year. Several communities have 
adopted salary scales with top salaries over 

- (Concluded on page 154) 
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$8,000 a year. Other sections of the country 
are doing as well or better.. As the demand 
for business teachers becomes more intense, 
other communities must raise their salary 
scales*in order to get qualified teachers. 
Certainly, a positive picture of salary possi- 
bilities can be presented. 


Modern, functional school buildings are 
being constructed in great numbers to house 
the growing school population. School ad- 
ministrators are becoming better prepared to 
handle the intricacies of the operation of 
school systems democratically and efficiently. 
The business teacher in particular has the 
opportunity for observing the progress of his 
students toward goals of economic and voca- 
tional competency, a constant source of job 
satisfaction. ‘Tenure and improved retire- 
ment plans provide for a better kind of 
security than is available in most other 
occupations. In most communities business 
teachers enjoy a high degree of prestige, 
particularly when they have not held them- 
selves aloof but have made_ themselves 
known to the businessmen of the community 
through placement, research, and other pro- 
fessional activities. The operation of the 
United Business Education Association and 
other organizations of business teachers 
throughout the country has served to build 
professional prestige for the business teacher. 
Allin all, a positive recruitment program can 
be built. Bulletin 58 of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions has many suggestions for such a 
positive program. 


SPEED-UP PROGRAMS. For the past several 
years the shortage of elementary teachers in 
many parts of the country has been allevi- 
ated by establishing intensive programs 
designed to take a liberal arts college gradu- 
ate and to prepare her for teaching in a short 
time. In some of the programs, the prospec- 
tive teacher attends one summer session 
designed to present the minimum essentials 
of teaching so that she can accept a teaching 
position in the fall on a temporary basis. 
She then returns to 3 or 4 succeeding summer 
sessions to become more fully prepared to 
do her job. Something of this type appears 
inevitable if the business classrooms are to 
be staffed during the next ten years. 


Making more efficient use of the teacher’s 
time, intensive recruitment, and a speed-up 
program may not completely solve the 
business teacher shortage; however, they 
may serve both to suggest new and chal- 
lenging approaches to the problem, and to 
point up its urgency. 
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Is This Your Problem? 
(Continued from page 150) 


more easily near the middle of the term. 


Monday 


Rapid reading from shorthand plates 
for fluency 

One- and two-minute takes using 
easy material packed with phrases 
Speeds 80-100-120-80 10 

Dictation of new material (may be 
editorials or current news articles) 
Reading for meaning 


5 minutes 


“Tuesday 


Sampling of home work — reading. .. 

Warm-up consisting of one-minute 
takes for word-carrying ability... . 

Dictate in spurts 

Office dictation to be transcribed as 


mailable letters 15 to 20 


Wednesday 


1-2 minute warm-up from practiced 
material 

Develop ability to construct new 
words — Preview on blackboard 
(new material) 

Dictation of material 
manual (no preview) 


Thursday 


Sampling of home work 

1-2 minute takes full of brief forms. . . 

Dictation of new material without 
preview 

Occasional] 5-minute takes for testing 


Basic office procedure — Business 
forms, banking, telephoning, use 
of reference books 


1-2 minute rapid dictation for 
speed development (Previews and 
no previews) 

Use following plan for dictation: 
80-100-120-80 
100-120-140-100 
120-140-160-120 

Reports, dramatization, or demon- 
strations rs 


15 minutes 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self-contained book- 
keeping outfit emphasizing record keeping for small 
businesses. It provides work for approximately thirty- 
six hours. A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is 
not required. 
List Price $1.80 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 ‘Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Developing An Atmosphere Con- 
ducive to Good Mental Health in 
a Skill-Building Classroom 


by DWIGHT L. WENTZEL, CHAIRMAN, BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
WOODROW WILSON HIGH SCHOOL, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Classroom practices today must enhance the 
quality of living in an age of mass produc- 
tion, technological advancement, and the 
resulting interdependency. An atmosphere 
must exist wherein classroom activities are 
carried on under sympathetic, moral, and 
intelligent leadership directed toward help- 
ing each individual to accept the responsi- 
bility for the well-being of others. “He who 
would be greatest among you, let him be 
servant of all’ is more than a sentimental 
admonition. It is a fundamental fact of 
democratic living. Teachers should be 
concerned with building in youth and in 
themselves the disposition and ability to 
sense how the other person feels. This 
cannot be developed in an atmosphere of 
fault-finding, contention for privileges, com- 
petition, judging, and awarding punishment 
and prizes. 

Psychological studies prove that motor 
skills cannot be learned effectively when 
there are excessive tensions. True, tensions 
are a biological necessity. Without them we 
would have no posture, no motion; however, 
it is the excessive tensions and the unrecog- 
nized ones that disrupt one’s learning 
process. 

Let’s look at the skill-building classroom 
to determine what factors may be pro- 
ducing excessive tensions. 

REJECTION OF STUDENTS WITH LOW ABILITIES. 
Business teachers are continuously talking 
about the fact that the business department 
is the “dumping-ground” for low-ability 
students. These remarks are made not only 
in “close teacher circles,” but they are also 
made in the community and in the class- 
room. One might conclude that many 
teachers really do not want to teach the 
youth who really need a teacher. Instead of 
talking, commercial teachers should accept 
the challenge to meet the needs of these 
students. Courses and experiences should 
be provided that will help the students to 
obtain the necessary business knowledges 
they will need for a successful life adjust- 
ment and to provide them with vocational 
skills commensurate with their abilities. 
There are many business functions that 
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these students are going to perform and can 
perform, and it is the business department’s 
duty to help them function better in this 
area. 

COMPETITION. The use of contests, honor 
rolls, achievement charts and the granting 
of pins are among the oldest means by which 
business teachers have attempted to spur 
their students on to greater achievements. 
These are effective motivating devices that 
many teachers will maintain, but are they 
not developing in the youth the attitude that 
success means to be better than someone 
else? Both educationally and psychologically 
it is undesirable for students to have the 
idea that their only reason for applying their 
intellectual energies is to defeat someone 
else. Success does not mean surpassing, 
excelling; it means the attainment of one’s 
goals, the accomplishment of one’s purposes. 
Biologically, competition is a function of 
scarcity, and none of the “goods” of educa- 
tion are scarce. 

Unquestionably, there is an ambivalence 
existing in our American culture. The 
youth are taught not only to believe in 
competition, but also in godly virtues. They 
are taught they must love their neighbor 
but at the same time excel him. They are 
taught that they must be kindly and self- 
sacrificing but also must push their way to 
the top. They are indoctrinated with a 
strange mixture of beliefs in the necessity 
of carving out a position of power and prestige 
for themselves and at the same time of being 
considerate of their fellows and dealing 
democratically with them. However, one of 
the functions of any educational institution 
is to improve the culture, not to perpetuate 
the evils. 

If competition is going to exist it must be 
skillfully directed lest it get out of hand and 
become destructive. If competition is used 
where all students have a chance of success, 
where the stakes are low enough to permit 
good-natured rivalry, and where the security 
of the losers is not threatened, the harmful 
effects will be reduced. Excessive competi- 
tion tends to breed an indifference to the 
welfare of others and to increase self-interest. 
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Excessive classroom competition can liter- 
ally lead to bitter aggressive cliques, stu- 
dents driven into truancy or premature 
decision to leave school or they may take 
refuge in daydreaming, scapegoating, and 
other symptoms of mental disorder. 


MARKING PRACTICES. ‘The use of the tra- 
ditional marking system of ABCDF still 
exists in most classrooms. Yet educators 
know that such marks have little validity or 
reliability. Dull students who receive ““D’s” 
and “F’s” are prodded on to do better when 
it is mentally impossible for them to reach 
the unrealistic goals that have been set. 
Failures have a frustrating effect — they 
shake the student’s confidence by reinforcing 
already existing inferiority feelings. Some 
will maintain that grades must be given for 
promotion. Unfortunately that is true in 
most schools, but would it not be possible 
to give simple “passes” or “incompletes”? 
Certainly in the business world the youth 
will not be evaluated by the assigning of a 
letter grade. 


Administrators frequently state that the 
unsound marking practice is continued to 
satisfy the post-high school institutions. 
Recent studies show that more and more 
colleges are recognizing that high school 
grades are not the only determiner of a 
student’s success. Colleges are more con- 
cerned about the student’s social adjust- 
ment, attitudes, personality traits, and 
ability to assume responsibility. 


DisciPpLinE. When treating undesirable 
classroom behavior, teachers frequently 
apply the direct measures of punishment or 
reward. Seldom do teachers recognize the 
need for using the indirect methods such as 
changing the organization of the classroom 
situation to prevent the recurrence of the 
problems. Rarely is there evidence that 
there is study of the individual to determine 
the causes of the maladjustment. In every 
discipline problem student there is a frustra- 
tion which is causing him to strike against 
his environment. ‘Teachers must not be 
concerned only with removing the disorder 
but they must provide an opportunity for 
everyone to have an adequate and satis- 
factory social adjustment. 


Every teacher should occasionally ask 
himself the following questions:* 


1. Does every student in my classes have 
work so suited to his abilities and needs 
that he can succeed with reasonable 


effort? Do I help students to learn from 
their failures? 

. Is my room free from an intensely 
competitive atmosphere? Do I help 
students to get recognition for the use of 
their abilities in class projects? 

. Do my students feel free to express their 
feelings about school, thus avoiding 
accumulated tension and a class of wills 
that might divert their energy from 
study? 

. Do I realize that much of the behavior 
that makes teaching difficult represents 
students’ attempts to find a way out of 
a difficulty, or to meet their develop- 
mental needs? 

. Do I really like the boys and girls in my 
classes? Do I treat my students with as 
much courteous consideration as I show 
to my friends and professional asso- 
ciates? 

. Do I respect each individual’s person- 
ality and have faith in his ability to 
realize his best potentialities? 

. DoI provide group experiences in which 
students develop a sense of shared 
responsibility for enterprises and get 
satisfaction from the success of the 
group? Does each student help others 
to feel that they are accepted by the 
group? Do I use school and community 
resources to meet individual needs? 

. Do I help students to discover and 
evaluate their own abilities, strengths 
and weaknesses and to meet difficulty or 
criticism in a constructive way? 

. Do I arouse students’ interest in my 
subject and acquaint them with its 
cultural and vocational values? Are the 
goals of the class determined by the 
entire group, including the teacher? 

. Do I cooperate with the student’s 
teacher-counselor, other teachers, the 
principal, and guidance specialists? 

. Do I avoid labeling a student or making 
a generalization about him on the basis 
of a single incident or limited observa- 
tion? 

12. Do I try to understand him rather than 
judge him? 

If the teacher can answer in the positive, 
he will be assured that excessive tensions are 
not existing which will handicap the acquisi- 
tion of skills. He will be assured that the 
students are having the experience of living 
ii an atmosphere which will be conducive to 
the development of good mental health. 


*Ruth Strang, The Role of The Teacher in Personnel Work, 4th Ed. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1953, p. 160. 
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The Income Tax Unit—Necessary 
Instruction 


by E. H. FAIRCHILD, BEECH GROVE HIGH SCHOOL 


BEECH GROVE, INDIANA 


This article is based upon a report prepared for a 
business education class at the University of Ken- 
tucky during the 1954 summer session. It is being 
published for the purpose of continuing emphasis 
upon the study of income taxes in the high school. 


Textbooks for commercial courses devote 
very little space to income taxes, due to 
yearly changes in the provisions of the in- 
come tax law and the consequent premature 
dating of a textbook with obsolete material. 
Therefore construction of an instructional 
unit in this area is a task for the individual 
teacher. 

During my first year of teaching I was 
asked by several students to assist them in 
filing their income tax returns, which created 
for me an awareness of the need for instruc- 
tion in this area. As students clearly recog- 
nize the immediate and long-range need for 
the instruction provided by the income tax 
unit, there is never lack of motivation on 
their part. As high as 75 per cent of the 
students of some senior classes have part- 
time jobs; there is scarcely a member of any 
senior class who has not at one time or an- 
other had income taxes deducted from his 
pay check. The percentage of the lower 
class enrollment that is employed is pro- 
gressively lower, but is significant, with an 
appreciable percentage of some freshmen 
classes being employed. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE INCOME TAX UNIT. The 
general objectives of the income tax unit are 
(1) to teach the knowledges and _ skills 
necessary for filing the proper income tax 
return and (2) to impart to students an 
appreciation of the necessity and purposes 
of taxation, thereby contributing to citizen- 
ship training. 

GRADE LEVEL AND couRSES. In the com- 
merce curriculum, the income tax unit may 
be very practically fitted into a bookkeeping, 
general business, business arithmetic, or 
economics class. In my particular school I 
offer the initial instruction during the sopho- 
more year in my general business class, there- 
by benefiting the majority of the students 
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who file returns while in high school. Review 
is provided during the junior and senior 
years by having the students in beginning 
and advanced typewriting courses file returns 
using the problem data from the unit offered 
the sophomores. The review takes into ac- 
count any newly enacted income tax legisla- 
tion; it also acquaints students with current 
income tax forms. It may seem unusual for 
typewriting students to be studying income 
taxes; however, previous instruction during 
the sophomore year has simplified the in- 
struction into typing on ruled forms and 
making the computations, with a minimum 
of time spent on the study of taxation as a 
whole. 

TIME TO DEVOTE TO THE UNIT. The time 
required for this unit will depend upon the 
degree of proficiency that the teacher wishes 
to impart, the ability of the students to 
assimilate the material, the grade level at 
which it is offered, and the amount of back- 
ground material or related instruction offered 
in other curricula of the school or learned 
through experience. From one to two weeks 
of instruction will generally provide students 
sufficient practice and confidence to complete 
any ordinary return they may be expected to 
make in the future. At the end of the instruc- 
tional period, a representative from the office 
of the District Director of Internal Revenue 
may be invited to the classroom to answer 
questions that the teacher — a nonexpert 
in this field— cannot answer authorita- 
tively. 

VISUAL AIDS. ‘The most practical visual 
aids in connection with this unit are those 
included in the material furnished free by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue for high 


school instructional purposes. This group of 


charts and instructional material is labeled 
“High School Income Tax Training Kit.” 
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The charts are poster-size enlargements of 
the various return forms and Forms W-2 and 
W-4. Students may be asked to prepare 
posters illustrating phases of this unit; for 
example, a pie chart showing the percentages 
of the national income received from the 
various sources, or a bar graph showing 
salaries in one color or shade and the corre- 
sponding tax for each salary wage in another 
color. 


TEACHING AIDS AND REFERENCES. Before 
beginning the unit, a thorough study of the 
following forms, articles, and bulletins will 
prove very helpful, if not necessary: 


1. Short-Form 1040, Form 1040A, Long-Form 1040. 


2. The annual Bureau of Internal Revenue bulletin 
of information on how to prepare your income tax 
return, 


. Bower, James B., “Are High Schools Graduating 
Income Tax Illiterates?” The Balance Sheet, 
February, 1954, pp. 255-257. 


. Gingery, Genevieve, “Facts About Taxes: What 
I Teach my High School Bookkeeping Students,” 
Business Education World, March, 1951, p. 352. 


. Olson, Milton C., “Bookkeeping and Income 
Tax,” UBEA Forum, November, 1947, p. 8. 


. High School Income Tax Training Kit, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


. Bower, James B., Basic Individual Federal Income 
Taxes, South-Western Publishing Company. 


The last-mentioned item is a booklet 
covering the basic principles of federal in- 
come taxation for individuals. It is brought 
up to date yearly with the current income tax 
information and is especially suited for use as 
a short supplementary unit in bookkeeping 
courses. It should prove to be a great time- 
saver for those teachers whose time is too 
limited for personal construction of a unit 
and suitable problems. 


LAUNCHING THE UNIT. The most practical 
time of the school year for launching the 
income tax unit is probably the week follow- 
ing the return of students from their Christ- 
mas vacation. Most of the students who file 
their own returns do so as soon after January 
1 as their W-2 Forms are sent to them, in 
order to get their refund as early as possible. 
At this time, the topic will provide interest 
to students who may be hard to motivate 
otherwise and who may, understandably, 
find the routine of school dull compared to 
the festivities just passed. As this topic will 
be very close and personal to practically all 
students at the time it is launched, less back- 
ground information is necessary than for 
most topics. Readiness is present without 
any stimulation on the part of the teacher, 
which makes for a happy teaching situation 
and efficient teaching. 


I usually begin the first lesson of the in 
come tax “unit in something like, the following 
manner: "The question is asked, “What do 
we pay ‘taxes for?” Students ponder the 
question momentarily and one of the more 
alert students will suggest a reason, suchas 
maintaining the army and navy. As students 
think of answers to the question, each answer 
is listed on the board. Reasons for these 
expenditures may be elicited from students. 
This is an ideal time to impart the idea that, 
although it necessarily has imperfections, 
ours is the most ideal government in the 
world, as evidenced by our greater freedom 
and our higher standard of living. Students 
are made aware of the fact that each of us 
has an obligation to help support this govern- 
ment by contributing a part of our earnings 
to it in the form of taxes. 

After the introduction, I determine the 
number of students in the class who are filing 
income tax returns for the current year, as 
well as the number who filed for the previous 
year. Of those who filed for the previous 
year, I ask for volunteers to explain each of 
the various phases of the procedure involved 
in the collection of income taxes by our 
government, beginning with the Form W-4 
completed by the student to be used as his 
employer’s reference as to the number of the 


employee’s exemptions and his social security 
number. The payroll deduction plan is dis- 
cussed as a pay-as-you-go plan of paying in- 
come taxes, with the result that no large 
sums have to be paid at the end of the year 


by the taxpayer. This leads to the filing of 
the income tax return, in order to determine 
the correct amount of the tax, so as to know 
how much more to pay or how much is to be 
refunded. 


The most efficient method that I have 
found to teach the various forms is to put on 
the blackboard an applicable problem, hang 
an enlarged return form conveniently near, 
and, as I point out and explain the different 
items, have the students fill in the blanks, 
using the problem data. After each of the 
forms has been gone through in this manner, 
students are given a sheet of mimeographed 
problems, and, with assistance only on the 
most difficult items, fill out suitable return 
forms. 


The income tax unit is a phase of instruc- 
tion through which the business teacher may 
meet one of the student’s most realistic, im- 
mediate and continuing needs. Parents as 
well as students will be grateful to the teacher 
who recognizes and accepts the responsibility 
for meeting this need. 
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How to Use Practice Sets 
As a Learning Device 


by ROBERT M. SWANSON 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 





Which of the following would best 
describe you as a teacher of book- 
keeping: Teacher A uses the prac- 
tice set that is published with a 
textbook just because it 7s pub- 
lished to fit into the work of the 
text at a specific point in the 
course. Teacher B uses the practice 
set as a means of testing the stu- 
dents’ knowledge of the bookkeep- 
ing that they have learned in the 
course. T'eacher C uses the practice 
set because it appears to be the 
thing to do. He worked on practice 
sets when he was enrolled in the 
accounting courses. Teacher D 
uses the practice set to help the students 
learn, apply, and review bookkeeping prin- 
ciples and procedures. 

Teacher D is most like the instructor 
described here. He is the one who realizes 
that the completion of the set in a vacuum 
of instruction may have little value. He is 
the one who teaches his students while they 
are working on the set. 

From the foregoing, these principles 
should stand out: 

One, the practice set is a device for 
learning bookkeeping. 

Two, the practice set is not a device for 
testing the students. 

Three, the principles and _ procedures 
applicable to the practice set must be taught 
and reviewed the same as a teacher would 
teach before he assigns other bookkeeping 
exercises. 

If you were to visit the classes of Teachers 
A, B, and C, you would find them spending 
most of their time during class sitting at 
their desk working with individual students 





or correcting work that has been turned in. ° 


Day after day the students would be working 
on the sets, plunging into business transac- 
tions with little preparation and sometimes 
little knowledge of what is required. 
Teacher D, on the other hand, will be 
spending some of the class time conducting 
discussions of what is happening to the 
business represented in the set, obtaining 
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suggestions for handling the trans- 
actions, and helping the class to 
build habits of checking their work 
and correcting mistakes. 

All of these teachers may be 
found circulating about the elass- 
room from time to time, while the 
students are actually at work. 
Teacher D has one additional 
objective in this activity, however. 
He is looking for problems that 
need to be brought before the 
entire class for discussion and 
common solution. 

Teacher D makes specific prepa- 
rations for the routines which will 
give the students some guides to the speed 
with which they should work, techniques of 
checking accuracy of work done, plans for 
teaching, reviewing, spot checking, and 
testing. 

Before the set is introduced to the class, 
Teacher D has gone over it — using the 
teacher’s key and manual —to prepare a 
time allocation. This time allocation will 
indicate a goal for the number of transactions 
the student should complete each day. 

The first period spent on the practice set 
will probably be devoted to a discussion of 
the type of business involved, ways of 
handling the materials most efficiently, 
organization of student auditors, and pre- 
liminary work that must be done (numbering 
of pages, writing in account titles, and a 
general inspection of the set). 

The ‘second period will be spent dis- 
cussing the opening or initial balance sheet, 
the report of accounts receivable and ac- 
counts payable balances — if they exist — 
and what is to be done with these items. 
The students will use the last part of the 
period to actually record these items. 

The third period will be spent discussing 
the first three, four, or five transactions 
relative to what happened to produce each 
transaction, identifying business papers, and 
deciding how to record the transactions. The 
last portion of the period will be spent 
recording the transactions. 
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The fifth period will open with a quick 
overview of what has been done — to test 
correctness of entries made — and then a 
discussion of the next set of entries allocated 
to be done during this class period. In this 
way the student has the opportunity to 
discover errors and correct them before he 
goes on and perpetuates misunderstandings 
and wrong information in subsequent trans- 
actions. 

In subsequent class periods the same pro- 
cedure is followed substantially as has been 
previously outlined. After a transaction of 
one type, sales on credit for instance, has 
been discussed, recorded, and reviewed, this 
type of transaction is omitted from the 
initial discussion at the beginning of the 
class period. Students proceed on the basis 
of the previous knowledges they have gained. 
When new transactions arise — those that 
have not been handled before — they are 
discussed. Each day a review is conducted 
of the transactions scheduled for completion 
on the previous day. As you can see from 
this, Teacher D is constantly helping his 
students keep up to date and accurate. 

As the work proceeds, Teacher D is 
moving about the room during the work 
period of each class to answer questions and 
spot students who need encouragement, 
individual help, or little “‘verbal digs-in-the- 
ribs” about the neatness of their work. 
Teacher D is also looking for procedures or 
transactions that should be brought before 
the class for review discussion. 

Periodically, the better students in the 
class who have been appointed as student 
auditors check the work of a specific number 
of other students for correctness of totals in 
the journals and account balances. These 
student auditors initial the records of those 
students they have checked and found 
correct. When the student auditors fall 
behind in their own work because of this 
demand upon their time, they are tempo- 
rarily relieved of the responsibility and 
Teacher D does it for them. Most of the 
time, however, Teacher D reserves his time 
for teaching, not checking. 

Teacher D finds that he must keep refer- 
ring his students to their textbook to help 


them learn how to review. As individual or - 


class questions arise, he has the students 
turn to their textbooks and find the dis- 
cussion of this type of transaction or book- 
keeping procedure. Teacher D makes sure 
that the students are using the index of the 
textbook correctly, that they always look to 
their book as a reference before he helps 
them. In some cases he works with in- 


dividual students in finding the material in 
the textbook to make sure the students 
proceed in the correct manner. 

When the students have completed the 
set, Teacher D has them spot check their 
own work by reporting information that 
can be found in their practice set. Some sets 
are published with a form for making such a 
spot check. If the totals of the journals, the 
totals of the various divisions of the financial 
statements, and the net profit are all correct, 
Teacher D can assume that the transactions 
have been accurately recorded. 


After the students have spot checked 
their sets, those who find that by some 
chance they have made some error still have 
the opportunity to discover their errors end 
correct them. Students in this category 
will be very few, for Teacher D has been 
checking the accuracy through class dis- 
cussions of the work each day and the 
auditing of sets by student auditors. 


Teacher D also has a unique testing 
scheme for practice sets. He gives a pretest 
and a final test to help the students discover 
what they have learned by completing the 
set. 

Before the set is begun, the major under- 
standings, appreciations, and skills are out- 
lined that the student should possess after 
he has completed the set. On the basis of 
this outline, a pretest is constructed which 
is administered to the students as a review 
of bookkeeping principles and skills. 

The final test is used by Teacher D to give 
the students a grade in the same fashion that 
other units of work during the course have 
been tested and graded. The final test is 
constructed around this same outline. After 
the final examination has been administered 
and scored, Teacher D and the students 
compare results to discover what they knew 
before they started the set and what new 
learnings have resulted from the work. 


Teacher D uses typical transactions from 
the set for his tests. These transactions 
must be recorded by the student on sample 
forms similar to or copied from the set. True 
and false statements are used to test under- 
standings and appreciations of work done 
on the set and interpretations of the financial 
statements prepared. Multiple choice state- 
ments are used to test the students’ ability 
to decide in which journal to record business 
papers or in which accounts to record specific 
transactions if these items cannot be ade- 
quately tested in the problem portion of the 
test. 

(Concluded on page 163) 
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I Remember 


by JUANITA E. CARTER, SANTA MONICA CITY COLLEGE 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


and GUANDA CARTER REYNOLDS, CULVER CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 


The importance of teaching personal traits and human rela- 

tions is recognized by all business teachers. The hypothetical 

case presented in this article points out that in the classroom 
there is adequate opportunity for this type of training. 


For the fourth time today it has been nec- 
essary for me to start Jane Jones on another 
new task. Jane completes each duty that I 
outline for her well enough — she certainly 
has the skills required for her job, but when 
each task has been performed, she just sits, 
waiting for further instructions. I really 
cannot understand her constant need for 
supervision. Jane came to our office (we 
are a large printing concern) six weeks ago 
with an excellent high school record and high 
recommendations. Of the new group of high 
school graduates that we employed, she 
showed the most promise. 

Jane’s first two weeks with us were spent 
becoming conversant with our specific office 
procedures. In the past, this length of time 
has been found to be an adequate training 
period for new employees. After this indoc- 
trination period, the employee then strikes 
out on her own— with assistance when 
needed, of course. We thought Jane would 
be performing first rate by the end of four 
weeks, but she seems to lack some of the 
qualities and traits that make an employee 
valuable to a firm. 

For three years I have been in charge of 
training girls to expedite orders taken by 
salesmen in the field. In the process I have 
tried to ascertain what real training, outside 
of the skills, these employees have had. You 
see, Jane is not the first employee in our 
organization who has displayed a weakness 
in personal trait development; it seems to be 
a common failing. The strange part of it is 
that many individuals, like Jane, “talk” a 
good case. Somewhere in their training they 
have been made aware of traits necessary for 
job success, but they have not been able to 
switch from the theoretical training to the 
practical application. 

It has been seven years since I completed 
my high school training and entered the busi- 
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ness world, and I am just now beginning to ap- 
preciate the efforts of my teachers. I recall 
how diligently they labored to train us as 
“whole” employees. Oh, how many times 
were we reminded that employees do not get 
and keep their jobs on the basis of skills 
alone — that it is a matter of attitudes, work 
habits, personal traits, and human relations. 
As I reflect on my training for ‘‘whole” 
employability, I remember many things. 

I remember 

the word “initiative.” I should — I heard 
it often enough. It seemed almost like a 
conspiracy because we heard it from every 
teacher in the business department. Take 
this matter of Jane’s waiting to be told what 
to do before proceeding to the next duty — 
this is simply lack of initiative. It was one of 
my shortcomings, too, and I well remember 
an incident that helped me overcome it. In 
my advanced typewriting class, a school 
visitor .was occupying the teacher’s time. 
After the drill work, I finished the assign- 
ment outlined for us and used the remaining 
twenty minutes to study for a test. At the 
end of the period we were informed that the 
short assignment had been given purposely. 
Most of us had failed to heed the teacher’s 
final instructions to us, “Make good use of 
the remaining class time.” We did not know 
that the major portion of our mark for that 
day was to cover the work done beyond the 
assignment. It was her method of teaching 
initiative, and I have never forgotten it. 

I remember 

the importance placed on work habits. 
Oh, yes, I remember the constant prodding: 
“Directions will not be repeated — listen 
the first time. Follow directions exactly. 
Make neat erasures. Don’t strike over. 
Proofread your work carefully. Get the 
assignment in on time.” These were daily 
reminders in our transcription class, but 
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somehow the point hit home the day that 
Mr. Laurie dictated in office style the “thank 
you” letters to our Vocations Day speakers. 
Mr. Laurie was our boss and, as in an office, 
the work was presented to him for approval. 
Many students in the class had to do several 
repeat performances. So did I, and I thought 
Mr. Laurie the Simon Legree of the twen- 
tieth century. I vowed that if I had to look 
up every word in the dictionary and proof- 
read the letter ten times, my fourth rewri*~ 
would be completely accurate. It was! it 
should have been the first'time. It took that 
fourth successful attempt for me to realize 
the value of good work habits and to experi- 
ence the satisfaction of setting a goal, doing 
a job well, and getting a smiling approval 
from the boss. I know now that it is not 
unreasonable for an employer to demand 
accuracy. In business, accuracy is of the 
essence. 


the countless words uttered in support of 
desirable attitudes on and off the job. Most 
teachers seemed to think that by saying, 
“Be courteous, be dependable, be punctual, 
be resourceful, be tactful, be honest, be 
cooperative, be self-confident, be loyal,” we 
would be armed for life with these desirable 
traits. Mere words meant little to us until 
someone in Mrs. Baird’s office practice class 
posed a “what do you do if?” question. Stu- 
dents who had work experience submitted 
their reactions to similar problems encoun- 
tered on the job. This seemed to have more 
value and meaning for us than reading a 
textbook on the subject. The most vivid 
memory I have of the study of job attitudes 
was the day Mrs. Baird had some of us ac- 
tually play the roles of the employees in- 
volved in a particular situation. Witnessing 
the participation and reactions of the people 
in this situation certainly was a new, en- 
lightening approach for us. 

On another occasion the comptroller of a 
large manufacturing company spoke to our 
bookkeeping class on “Job Opportunities 
in Bookkeeping.” He did not emphasize 
the necessity of knowing how to take a trial 
balance or how to prepare a work sheet, but 
rather on how we make our own opportuni- 
ties in business. This was done, he suggested, 
by the acquisition of desirable work habits, 
attitudes, and personality traits in addition 
to the basic skills and by the ability to handle 
the all-important element in business — the 
human element. We had heard all this before 
from Mr. Bacon, our bookkeeping teacher, 
but coming from a real expert in the field, it 
seemed to take on new meaning. I somehow 
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suspect that Mr. Bacon was aware of this 
because periodically he arranged for outside 
speakers to give us the businessman’s view- 
point. 


the emphasis placed on personality de- 
velopment, particularly in my senior year 
in the terminal courses. More important 
than all the words I read, all the films and 
filmstrips we were shown, and all the bulletin 
board displays we created was the living 
example of my typewriting teacher, Miss 
O’Hanlon. In every respect, she was the 
ideal person typified in books on person- 
ality. Ever agreeable, without being an easy 
mark, she was considerate of each student 
and was never too busy to help anyone who 
needed it. Her sense of humor got her 
through many a trying classroom situation. 
In her class each of us felt as though he or she 
were an important individual — that what 
he or she said, felt, or thought really mat- 
tered. Miss O'Hanlon was meticulously 
groomed, an inspiration to us to be neat and 
appropriately dressed. Her example left its 
mark on each of us. 


one of the purposes of our business club in 
high school: to learn to respect other people 
and work with them toward a common goal. 
At the initiation, our club sponsor said, ““We 
must concentrate on that delicate instru- 
ment — the human machine.” That one 
statement, for some reason, has stayed with 
me and takes on added significance daily. 
I remind myself as I train girls for their 
expediting jobs that they are “delicate” 
instruments, that they are flexible, that each 
person has the right to be different from 
every other person, and that there are no 
hard and fast rules in dealing with the human 
element. I feel that the one basic guide to 
all human relations is the Golden Rule. 
When the Golden Rule is practiced, many 
personality conflicts and causes of friction in 
business become nonexistent. 

My first real awareness of working toward 
a common goal, of pooling ideas, and of re- 
specting others’ contributions came in the 
business correspondence class. Working 
individually on the sales letter assignment, 
we had run into snags. Mr. Baldwin offered 
a solution that he thought might lead to 
better performance for all of us. We were 
divided into groups — four to a group — for 
a combined effort. Class time was used to 
get organized and make the letter outline. 
Each of us had a specific job to do. The 


final product carried ideas from each one in - 


the group; in all, there were six letters. A 
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rating scale was devised, and we evaluated 
each letter including our own. Mr. Baldwin 
then asked for our comments on writing this 
group letter. The reaction to this group 
activity was so enthusiastic that the tech- 
nique was used again. 

I learned more than letter w:iting in busi- 
ness correspondence; I learned that the ap- 
proach is the thing that does the job. From 
that classroom I took with me the idea of the 
“you” attitude and the empathy approach. 
Under the glass top of my desk is a quotation 
by Cuyler that I found while doing some 
library research on good will letters: “Cul- 
tivate the habit of always seeing the best in 
people, and more than that, of drawing forth 
whatever is the best in them.” 

.....- These things I remember — these 
phases of my training that helped me acquire 
the intangibles as well as the necessary skills. 

This reflection has been good for me. It 
has pointed up the-efforts my teachers made 
in trying to develop in us desirable work 
habits, attitudes, personal traits, and effec- 
tive human relations. It has also made me 
realize that these qualities do not just hap- 
pen but develop as a person’s understanding 
of them grows, as he is taught to use them 
effectively, and as he is given the oppor- 
tunity to practice them. 

I have also seen Jane Jones in a new light. 
She does have the potential. Jane, and many 
other Janes, do come to us well-trained in the 
skills but with only a working knowledge of 
the intangibles. Jane may not have been so 
fortunate to have had the worth-while ex- 
periences that were mine. Maybe she did, 
but so far has lacked the opportunity to put 
her knowledge to practice. Business may ex- 
pect too much from the neophyte. Perhaps 
even we in training positions have not as- 
sumed our part of the responsibility. I feel 
an added obligation to Jane — to discover 
any weakness of hers, to point it out, and to 
provide opportunity for and methods of im- 
proving it. With Jane’s capability and inter- 
est, we should be able to work together — 
trainer and trainee — to produce the 
“whole” employee. 

The need for teaching personal traits and 
human relations is an admitted one. Those 
charged with the responsibility of training 
for “whole” employment whether it be in the 
classroom or on the job are aware of the 
“why.” The “how” of getting the desired 
results is something else. 

In every course in the business curriculum, 
teaching the intangibles must be spiral — 
they must be hit again and again, not merely 
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studied as a unit for a short period of time 
and then forgotten. 


_ This hypothetical case has pointed up that 
in the classroom there is adequate oppor- 
tunity for this type of training. It need not 
remain theoretical in nature; it can be taught 
practically by using a variety of methods, 
techniques, and devices. The series of “re- 
membered” incidents describe some of the 
“‘*hows’’: 

¢ Teach by being an example 

¢ Emulate the office situation 

¢ Draw on students’ work experience 

© Provide for self and group activity 


* Encourage the students to evaluate 
themselves and others 


© Have outside speakers 
® Use visual aids 
© Practice the socio-drama 


. © Emphasize the value of participation in 
co-curricular activities 


® Solicit students’ reactions to new tech- 
niques 








How to Use Practice Sets 
As a Learning Device 
(Continued from page 160) 


What dangers has Teacher D attempted 
to eliminate with his method of handling the 
practice set? First, he has eliminated the 
danger that he will spend all his time check- 
ing sets instead of teaching. 

Second, he has eliminated the danger of 
students proceeding slowly until the end of 
the time allocated to the set and then resort- 
ing to copying to catch up and get the set 
in on time. 

Third, he has provided supervisory ac- 
tivities for better students who might other- 
wise finish ahead of schedule and have 
nothing to do. 

Fourth, he has attempted to eliminate the 
danger that students will record transactions 
throughout the set without understanding 
what they are doing. Repeated discussion 
and review of transactions have taken care 
of this problem. 

Fifth, he has eliminated the danger that 
the large portion of the course time devoted 
to the set will be used to test the students 
and has made it a period of learning. 

Which type of bookkeeping teacher are 
you? When you distribute the practice sets 
in your classes, will you be preparing to test 
or to teach? Are you Teacher D? 
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Do you at times 
feel that you 
are not teaching 
your business law 
classes as effectively as you would like? 
Do you feel that, although you are doing a 
reasonably good job in helping your stu- 
dents develop citizenship traits and the 
other aspects of the subject, you are not 
teaching the subject matter as effectively 
as you wish? If you do, then perhaps my 
experience with a business law study guide 
will prove useful, because of all the varied 
devices helpful in the teaching of the sub- 
ject, I have found the study guide a most 
useful and invaluable aid. Let me tell you a 
little about the development, content, and 
use of my particular study guide. 

When I first started teaching business law 
about four years ago, I soon encountered 
a teaching problem that, I am sure, we have 
all experienced. That problem was the 
difficulty students have in discerning from 
their reading and study of the textbook 
what is important, what is a principle of law, 
and the accompanying difficulty of clearly 
expressing the principle. No doubt, that 
ever-present “monster,” poor reading com- 
prehension, was the cause of the students’ 
learning difficulty. Primarily, then, my 
task was to select a teaching device that 
would help the students overcome this 
learning difficulty and in addition give stu- 
dents an opportunity to review what they 
had learned. There was also a need for de- 
vising some method of presenting to the 
students important, up-to-date changes in 
business legislation on the local and national 
levels. Even though authors of business law 
textbooks do an excellent job of presenting 
and explaining this technical subject, there 
seemed to be a need for a supplementary 
vehicle that would condense the textbook 
material in a more simple form for student 
learning. Even though teacher-made note- 
books and some student-developed out- 
lines have been used by some teachers with 
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Try a Study Guide for 
More Effective Teach- 
ing in Business Law 


by JOHN J. BROPHY 
AMITYVILLE HIGH SCHOO! 
AMITYVILLE, NEW YORK 


varied degrees of success, I decided to try 
to develop a suitable study guide that would 
serve as (1) a concise course summary, (2) a 
ready review device, (3) a reference on new 
business law, and (4) a reference on New 
York State business law. 


The first step in developing such a study 
guide was to consult and analyze the state 
syllabus on the subject, and several text- 
books, unit by unit, to ascertain what each 
considered the most important principles 
of business law. Next, I analyzed for the 
same purpose the New York State Regents’ 
examinations in business law for the pre- 
vious ten years. From this analysis I formu- 
lated a list of principles for each unit of 
study. These principles were condensed to 
the fewest and simplest words possible. 
For example: Contracts: An offer must be 
clear and definite to be effective. To this list 
of principles I added a short vocabulary of 
law terms and definitions. 


As the class began to study each unit, the 
duplicated unit study guides were distrib- 
uted to the students. From class discussion, 
test results, and even personal interviews 
with class members, I was able to find out 
which principles were expressed clearly, 
which were not, and which, because of their 
length or wording, should be either simplified 
or eliminated. The study guide was revised 
annually and was shared with more than 
twenty other teachers of the subject who 
agreed to report their experiences with it. 


Finally, in a seminar at New York State 
College for Teachers, the study guide was 
revised and reconstructed. Again, too tech- 
nical and too lengthy principles were elim- 
inated, the most recent available changes in 
business legislation were added, and busi- 
ness education indexes were checked for re- 
lated material. Suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the guide made by members of the 
seminar and by the teachers who had used 
the guide were also. incorporated in the re- 
vision. An expanded vocabulary of law 
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terms and definitions was also included in 
the revision of the study guide. 

CONTENTS OF THE STUDY GUIDE. The study 
suide contains about twenty-five legal-size 
duplicated pages. The first part of the guide 
vives a short explanation of the procedure to 
use in solving case problems. Included in the 
study guide are outlines for the study of the 
common unit headings; namely, Contracts, 
Employment, Agency, Sales, Bailments, 
Negotiable Instruments, Mortgages, Surety- 
ship, Guaranty, Insurance, Types of Busi- 
ness Organization, Real Property, and Ad- 
ministration of Law. Each unit contains 
a vocabulary of law terms and a list of 
principles. In the Negotiable Instrument 
Unit there is a separate vocabulary list for 
each type of instrument. A simple note at 
the beginning of the vocabulary list remind- 
ing the student of the force of the English 
suffix “‘er” and “‘ee” helps the student dis- 
tinguish between terms. For example, bailor, 
bailee; mortgagor, mortgagee. 

The vocabulary list in the study guide 
simplified the learning of principles because 
it defines the terms used in the principles 
and in some cases gives an illustrative ex- 
ample. The principles, for the most part, are 
presented in simple, short one-sentence 
statements. Only where a principle covers 
several different aspects of a topic is it nec- 
essary to use more than twelve or fifteen 
words to present it to the students. An ex- 
ample of one of the longer laws that explains 
several details of the offer-acceptance rules 
in the study of contracts is: Acceptance must 
be made in the same manner the offer 1s made, 
or as directed in the offer, to be effective vm- 
mediately, otherwise acceptance is not effective 
until received by the offeror. 

Wherever possible, the guide lists related 
principles, illustrates differences and, in a 
boxed, eye-catching style, lists important 
distinctions. For example, the Sales Unit 
is headed by an alphabetized list of fourteen 
different types of sales and for each type 
of sale indicates when the title to the goods 
passes to the buyer. For example: 


When Title Passes 
Type of Sale 


Cash Sale 
C.0.D. Sale 


Title Passes to Buyer 


When goods are paid for 
When delivered to the carrier 


Important principles are repeated in more 
than one unit for emphasis. For example, 
some state motor vehicle laws are explained 
in the Employment Unit, the Agency Unit, 
and in the Insurance Unit. 
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HOW THE STUDY GUIDE IS USED. Each mem- 
ber of the class has his own copy of the 
guide and is required to bring it to class 
along with his textbook. I try to vary the use 
of the guide in class. Sometimes I use it at 
the beginning of a class period by reading 
from it, asking questions about it, or using it 
for the basis of class discussion. Often I use 
it to summarize the class discussion. Some- 
times the guide is not used in classwork for 
several days at a time, but even then I have 
found that the students refer to it in study- 
ing their new material or in completing a 
written exercise. These are only a few of the 
ways in which the guide may be used. The 
important thing is that the students have 
in their possession a device to supplement 
their textbook study and to help them learn 
what is important. 

VALUE OF THE STUDY. The fact that the 
guide has accomplished in varying degrees 
its fourfold purpose, I think, is an indication 
that it helps make the teaching of business 
law more effective. First, it provides a con- 
cise course summary by listing the most im- 
portant terms and principles from each 
chapter and unit of study. Second, it is a 
summary and serves as a review, especially 
at the end of the school year when it is nec- 
essary to review the entire course. Third, 
the guide helps both teachers and students 
keep abreast of the ever-changing business 
legislation. Fourth, the guide provides 
a reference to your own particular state 
legislation. 

Perhaps the best indorsement of the value 
of the study guide is the enthusiasm with 
which my students have accepted and used 
it. After finishing one unit of study, many 
students ask if they are to be furnished study 
guides for the new unit even before study of 
the new unit is begun. One of my students 
remarked: “‘T like this study guide because it 
is something I can get my teeth into.” Why 
not, then, add a study guide to your files of 
business law materials? I think you will be 
pleased with the results. 
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COVERED 


* Organizing 
* Financing 
* Starting 

* Housing 

* Equipment 
* Layout 

* Purchasing 
* Selling 

* Advertising 
* Display 

* Transportation 


specific and practical book in its treatment of every 
topic. In order to help the student grasp the fundamen- 
tals of business organization and business operation, the 
student starts with the organization of a business and 
proceeds through a study of the essentials of operating 
and managing a business. To make the fundamental 
principles easier to understand, its emphasis is on small 
businesses, but there is adequate recognition of the prob- 
lems of large businesses. Attention is given to the ele- 
ments of business that are important to those (a) who will 
work in business, (b) who will own a business, (c) who 
will manage a business. Many integrated examples and 
numerous illustrations serve to make principles mean- 
ingful. 
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* Budgeting 


* Insurance Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
* Banking New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Van Wagenen Is Chief in California 


Rulon C. Van Wagenen 
is now the new chief of 
the Bureau of Business 
Education of the Depart- 
ment of Education of 
California. He was given 
this appointment after 
serving as acting chief 
for the year 1953-54, 
succeeding Dr. William 
R. Blackler. 

Mr. Van Wagenen is a 
graduate of Brigham 
Young University, where 
he — 9 — ef 

ee. e obtain is 

urcaiemeeuunen NLS. degree from New 
York University and he has completed addi- 
tional graduate work at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Van Wagenen has had a wide range 
of business experience extending from 1918 
to 1941. From 1941-1949 he taught business 
courses in the Fresno City Schools. He has 
taught and lectured at the University of 
California and at Los Angeles State College. 

While at Fresno, Mr. Van Wagenen served 
as director of business and distributive edu- 
cation. In 1949 he joined the staff of the 
California State Department of Education 
as regional supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion. In 1951 he was appointed assistant 
state supervisor of distributive education 
and in 1953 was appointed acting chief of 
the Bureau of Business Education. 

Mr. Van Wagenen has participated in 
many activities including the Chamber of 
Commerce, Kiwanis Club, Business and Pro- 
fessional Club, City Planning Board, and 
Boy Scouts. 


December, 1954 





Kentucky Business Teachers Meet 


The annual fall meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association was held in 
conjunction with the First District Business 
Education Association on October 8, 1954, 
at Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 
Thomas Hogancamp, Murray State College, 
welcomed the Association to the Murray 
Campus. 

After a luncheon served by students of 
Murray ‘Training School, Dr. Vernon 
Musselman, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, K.B.E.A. president, presided over 
the afternoon meeting. Dr. R. N. Tarking- 
ton, Gregg Publishing Company, discussed 
“The Teaching of Shorthand” and showed 
filmstrips on office practice and bookkeep- 
ing. Sharon Holland, Paducah, state presi- 
dent of the Future Business Leaders of 
America and vice-president of the Southern 
Region of F. B. L. A., and Bruce Woodring, 
Morganfield, “1954 Mr. Executive, U.S. A.,” 
reported on the F.B.L.A. national conven- 
tion held in Dallas last summer. Mrs. Ann 
Chambers, assistant state F.B.L.A. director, 
reported on the progress of F.B.L.A. in 


Kentucky. 
om a e 


. Fruehling Appointed Supervisor 


Effective September 1, 1954, Theodore 
Fruehling, head of the Business Education 
Department of Hammond High School, 


Hammond, Indiana, was appointed super- * 


visor-coordinator of the business education 
program for the four Hammond high schools. 

Mr. Fruehling is currently serving his 
second term as vice-president of the Ham- 
mond Chamber of Commerce and is one of 
the founders and past chairman ‘of the 
Calumet Area Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion, 
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100 PER CENT 


This new twentieth edition is already adopted in all 










states that have made recent adoptions, including 
Indiana (multiple), Kansas (multiple), Mississippi 
(basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon (multiple), 
Idaho (cobasal), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico 
(multiple), Florida (basal), and Alabama (basal). 





PLUS 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand schools, 
including the high schools of Los Angeles, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Pontiac, San Francisco, San Diego, Akron, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis. 


In many other cities it is on the approved, cobasal, or multiple 
list and is used in the majority of schools. In all states where 
it is adopted multiple or cobasal it is used in the vast majority 
of the schools and closely approaching 100 per cent in most of 
these states. 
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COMPARE: IT GIVES YOU 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Compare quality, coverage, accuracy, teachability, depend- 
ability, and cost. 2oth Century offers you more for your 
money in materials, service, and satisfaction. 


Adopt it for your next class. Use it with confidence and pride. 


OC oniting 


20% Edition 


NOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


Thoroughly modern with standard forms, terminology, and pro- 
cedure; and in harmony with Internal Revenue Code. 


/Simplified presentation, step by step, through constantly expanding 
spiral or cycle development — perfected over a period of fifty years. 


./Most extensively illustrated textbook in color throughout the whole 
book. 


/ Illustrations are on the same or facing page with textbook discussion. 


/ Illustrations are used as planned visual aids and tied up with both 
text and questions. 


Ro 


./ Simplified vocabulary, carefully checked against reading scales. 


./New terms are introduced gradually and are defined where used and 
are included in vocabulary study. 


J/ Self-checking procedures for the solving of problems. 
./Comprehensive projects in the. textbook. 
A complete key of solutions (free). 


./A comprehensive teachers’ manual (free) that is truly a daily, weekly, 
and yearly methods and plan book. 


/ Free achievement tests for a// your students. 
./Working papers (workbooks) attractively printed on eye-ease paper 
in three colors at low cost (usually at lower cost than loose paper of 


equivalent quality). 


/A wide selection of realistic, modern, practice sets at low cost. (Three 
in textbooks.) 
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West Virginia Meeting 


The Business Educa- 
tion Section of the West 
Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation met in Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, on 
October 14, 1954. At 
this meeting they elected 
as their president for the 
next two years Miss Nora 
Goad, a teacher at Stone- 
wall Jackson HighSchool, 
Charleston. 

Other officers elected 
were: vice-president, 
Nellie M. Dailey, teacher 
in the Marshall College 
Laboratory School; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Brooksie Fannin, 
East Bank High School; executive council: 
Mrs. Hazel Dillon, Beckley High School; 
Lelia Powell, Point Pleasant High School; 
Judith Haddad, Sophia High School; Gene- 
vieve Butcher, Glenville State College; and 
M. F. Pavlick, DuPont High School, Belle. 

After the election of officers, the group 
divided into three sections according to: the 
individual interest of the teachers. These 
groups were: “An Electric Typewriting 
Clinic” under the direction of Gloria Benfer 
of the International Business Machines 
Company; “Motivation of General Busi- 
ness” lead by Dr. Vernon Musselman, 
University of Kentucky; and “Motivation 
of Bookkeeping” discussed by John A. 
Pendery of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 











Nora Goad 


Eastern Catholic Teachers 


Sister Catherine Maria, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s 
Commercial High School, New York City, 
was re-elected by unanimous vote of the 
Executive Board of the Eastern Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association to 
serve for a third term as chairman. Brother 
Andrian Lewis, F.S.C., of Bishop Loughlin 
High School, New York City, was re-elected 
for his second term as co-chairman of the 
Unit. 

Professor James Hayes, St. Bonaventure’s 
University, was elected to serve on the 
Executive Board of the Eastern Unit for the 
coming year. He has also been selected to 
assist Reverend Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., 
as co-editor of the Review, national publica- 
tion for C.B.E.A. 
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New Yearbook Coming 


The Fundamental Processes in Busines 
Education will be the title of the 1955 Ameri 
can Business Education Yearbook. Thi: 
Yearbook is published under the joini 
sponsorship of the Eastern Business Teacher: 
Association and the National Business 
Teachers Association. The Yearbook was 
developed under the editorship of Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University, and Fred 
Archer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, associate editor. 

The Yearbook follows quite a different 
procedure from that used in previous years. 
The Fundamental Processes in Business Edu- 
cation will be a helpful guide and reference 
book for prospective, new, and experienced 
business teachers as well as school ad- 
ministrators. Each of the basic elements in 
the topic was developed in detail by an 
outstanding authority in his field. Many of 
these authorities are outside the field of 
business education. These basic procedures 
were then integrated for business education 
in Part III by more than thirty of the out- 
standing leaders in business education. 

The exact publication date of the Year- 
book will be announced later by the Joint 
Publication Commission. The tentative 
publication date has been set for April, 1955. 


Classroom Calendar 


William T. Elliott of Santa Ana Senior 
High School, Santa Ana, California, has sub- 
mitted the picture below of a perpetual 
calendar that can be made in the school 
workshop with figures large enough to be 
read at the back of a typewriting classroom. 
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A recipient of a Ford Foundation Scholar- 
ship for the year 1954-55, Miss Polly Lou 
Hicks, a business education teacher of Boyce 
High School, Boyce, Louisiana, has as her 
program for the year a plan for combining 
theory and practice in the field of business 
education. Her plans include actual work 
experience in banking, transportation, com- 
munication, and wholesale distribution in 
Alexandria, Lake Charles, and Monroe, 
Louisiana; observation of classroom pro- 
cedures in business education departments 
in the schools of those same areas; and a 
semester of formal instruction in vocational 
guidance at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

As a part of her program, Miss Hicks has 
recently completed a three-week program of 






Miss Hicks Receives Ford Foundation Scholarship 


training, working, and observing at the 
Rapides Bank and Trust Company, Alex- 
andria, Louisiana. Under the program as 
set up by the bank, Miss Hicks, assuming the 
role of a high school graduate, entered the 
bank as a bookkeeper helper and from there 
worked her way through all the departments 
of the bank. 

Miss Hicks is affiliated with many pro- 
fessional organizations on the local, state, 
and national levels. She is past president of 
the Rapides Parish Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation and treasurer of the Louisiana Busi- 
ness Education Association. 

The photograph below shows Miss Hicks 
(right) receiving instructions from an em- 
ployee of the Rapides Bank and Trust 
Company. 








The Delaware State Business Education 
Teachers’ Association held its annual con- 
vention in Wilmington on October 21-22. 
President George Strain, Mount Pleasant 
High School, was in charge of the program 
and presided at the business meeting. Pro- 
fessor Arthur S. Patrick of the University of 
Maryland was the speaker. 

Sectional meetings were held as follows: 

Distributive Education — chairman, Mrs. 
Marguerite W. Packer, coordinator of dis- 
tributive education for the city of Wilming- 
ton; speaker, E. K. Bispham of the du Pont 
Company. 

Shorthand (Teachers’ Panel) — chairman, 
Harold Barr, Lord Baltimore High School, 
Ocean View; Joseph Morris, Howard High 


December, 1954 


Delaware Teachers Meet 





School, Wilmington; Anna Evans, Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilmington; 
Maurice Daisey, Caesar Rodney High 
School, Camden; Carolyn Arnold, P. S. 
du Pont High School, Wilmington; Mrs. 
MaryBelle Pellegrene, Newark High School. 

Typewriting — chairman, Mrs. Frances 
Gaynor, P.S. du Pont High School, Wilming- 
ton; speaker, Harold H. Smith, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Harold Barr, Lord Baltimore High 
School, Ocean View; vice-president, Mrs. 
MaryBelle Pellegrene, Newark High School; 
secretary, Eleanor J. Short, Georgetown 
High School. 
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New Business Supervisor in Georgia 





Georgia has begun a 
state-wide program to 
train office workers. This 
will be a part of the vo- 
cational education pro- 
gram there. George I. 
Martin is state director 
of vocational education. 

Mrs. Edna G. Bailey 
has joined the staff of the 
Department of Educa- 
tion of the state of 
Georgia, Dr. M. D. Col- 
lins, state superintendent 
of schools, has an- 
nounced. Mrs. Bailey 

Mrs. Bailey — will be in charge of the 
vocational office training program. She will 
work with Mrs. Alice F. Pipkin, state super- 
visor of distributive education and voca- 
tional office training, as assistant in special 
charge of the business program. 











The new program will give boys and girls 
a practical high school training in office work 
and provide them with “laboratory ex- 
perience” by combining their studies with 
three hours of actual work in business 
offices in their communities. Several pilot 
centers have already been begun over the 
state to develop curriculum programs for 
these studies, and the program will be ex- 
panded during this year. 


Mrs. Bailey, formerly of Swainsboro, 
Georgia, is a graduate of Georgia Teachers 
College at Statesboro. She has attended the 
Trade and Industrial Division of the Univer- 
sity of Florida as well as summer sessions of 
the University of Georgia, where she has 
received extensive training in vocational edu- 
cation and in business education. Mrs. Bailey 
taught commercial subjects in the Swains- 
boro High School for eighteen years. During 
this time she assisted in the vocational 
program of the county by serving as director 
of the Swainsboro Vocational School for 
several years and by serving as part-time 
coordinator of the diversified cooperative 
training program in the high school. She 
served as sponsor of the senior class and 
several school clubs and as adviser for the 
school paper and yearbook. She has been 
active for years in the Georgia Education 
Association and the Georgia Business Edu- 
cation Association. Mrs. Bailey has also 
had varied office experience. For the past 
two years she has been serving as aide to the 
director of the Georgia Training Schools. 
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Kansas U. Holds First Conference 


About 75 business teachers from Kansas 
attended the first annual business education 
conference at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, on October 9. The conference 
opened with a business machines and text- 
book exhibit. Elizabeth Melson of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois spoke on “The Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Typewriting” at the 
morning session. 

Loda Newcomb of the University of 
Kansas presided at the noon luncheon and 
Dr. George Baxter Smith, dean of the 
University of Kansas, welcomed the group. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Arnold Con- 
don of the University of Illinois spoke on 
“The Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand.” With Dr. Condon, Arno Knapper of 
the Kansas University staff, and Mary 
Welter, a student, gave a demonstration in 
building shorthand speed. 

The conference concluded with a question- 
answer panel consisting of Miss Melson and 
Dr. Condon and coordinated by Mr.’ Knap- 
per. 

a * * 


NBTA Luncheon Features Noted Speaker 


An outstanding business leader, John 
Slezak, president of Turner Brass Company, 
Sycamore, Illinois, and presently Under- 
secretary of the Army, is to be the principal 
speaker at the luncheon at 12 o’clock, 
December 29, at Carson Pirie Scott and 
Company’s Georgian Room. Mr. Slezak 
was born in Czechoslovakia and has become 
one of our leading Americans. He is well 
known for his talks on “Selling America,” 
and promises a message of vital importance. 

The luncheon, which will be held in con- 
junction with the annual convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association in 
Chicago, will be sponsored by the Chicago 
Area Business Educators Association and 
the Chicago Business Teachers Association. 
Since space is limited, it is necessary to 
make reservations in advance. Send check 
or money order for $2.25 to Miss Bernice 
Beeler, Emerson High School, 716 East 
Seventh Avenue, Gary, Indiana. 


Annual DPE Banquet and Lecture 


The annual national banquet of Delta Pi 
Epsilon Fraternity and the annual lecture are 
scheduled at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
the evening of December 28 in connection 
with the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting. 
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D.P.E. Chapter at Greeley 


Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado, installed the Alpha Alpha 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national gradu- 
ate business education fraternity, with 
seventy charter members at the close of the 
summer session on August 12. 

Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Denver University, 
headed the installation team which con- 
sisted of Dorothy Travis of the University 
of North Dakota, Professor Warren Meyer 
of the University of Minnesota, Ethel Paleen 
of Minneapolis (president of Phi chapter at 
the University of Minnesota), Dr. Doris E. 
Willis and Roland C. Waterman of Colorado 
State College of Education. 

Officers of the new Alpha Alpha chapter 
are: president, Joe C. Coulam, Fort Collins; 
vice-president, Joseph R. Irons, Jr., Greeley; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mildred Slater 
Hill, Greeley; recording secretary, Berle 
Haggblade, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation; treasurer, Mrs. Irma Kliever Collins, 
Greeley; and Historian, Norman Page, 
Byers. 

Dr. Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado State 
College of Education, and member of the 
Minnesota University chapter, is faculty 
sponsor for the new chapter. He is a former 
member of the National Council of the 
fraternity. 

Those initiated as charter members are: 


Donald W. Archer, Malvern, Iowa; E. C. Archer, 
Colorado State College of Education; F. Eugene Aten, 
Macomb, Illinois; Aldine Basham, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Bernadine Basset, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Gertrude Bates, Loveland; Charles W. Beattie, La Salle; 
Dora Beatie, Rosamond, Illinois; Lois N. Beatty, 
Chugwater, Wyoming; Lorene J. Blandin, Eaton; 








Verda Bostrom, Greeley; Gerald Brackensick, Warsaw, 
Illinois; Irma K. Collins, Greeley. 

Joe C. Coulam, Ft. Collins; Charlma Covault, 
Denver; Neva Cummings, Nevada, Iowa; A. Reed 
Davis, Montgomery, West Virginia; Winnie D. Dean, 
Globe, Arizona; Audrey Dempsy, Greeley; Keith 
Doose, Greenfield, Iowa; Helen H. Dunn, Webster 
City, Iowa; Angeline Ekstrand, Cokato, Minnesota; 
Esther G. Evans, Petersburg, Alaska; Rose W. Farrar, 
Colorado State College of Education. 


Frederick K. Forsberg, Circle, Montana; Charles R. 
Fullhart, Andrews, Indiana; Dorothy A. Greeley, 
Osakis, Minnesota; Berle Haggblade, Colorado State 
College of Education; Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado 
State College of Education; Robert Harrell, Greeley; 
Zane R. Hays, Sterling; Charlotte Heckelman, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; Burton H. Heldt, Prentice, Wisconsin; 
Mildred Hill, Greeley; Author E. Hughes, Jr., Colorado 
Springs; Joseph R. Irons, Jr., Greeley; Harry Jasinski, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin; Ralph L. Johnson, Fresno, 
California; Bill E. Keene, Evans; Duane M. Kindschi, 
Columbia, South Dakota; William T. Klun, Minnesota; 
Winetta E. Lamont, Oregon; Ruth I. Lavigne, Louis- 
ville, Nebraska. 


Carolyn M. Lawson, Atwater, Minnesota; Laura L. 
Longenbaugh, Chandler, Arizona; Edna W. Mann, 
Greeley; Tommy S. Matsumoto, Brighton; Kent R. 
Meyer, St. Peter, Minnesota; James E. Moore, Em- 
poria, Kansas; Lois S. Olson, Minot, North Dakota; 
Orvid J. Owens, of Nebraska; Norman Page, Byers; 
Grace M. Pille, Haverhill, Iowa; Wallace W. Reiff, 
Greeley; Marilyn Ruwalt, Holyoke; Catherine K. 
Sayer, Readville; George W. Schlagel, Britton, South 
Dakota; Joseph S. Scott, Foley, Minnesota. 

Howard T. Short, Winchester, Ohio; Carl S. Sigman, 
Grand Junction; June Swanson, Wheatland, North 
Dakota; Lyle O. Tenold, Iowa; Emil A. Thiessen, 
Hillsboro, Kansas; Norman Thompson, Virginia, 
Minnesota; Helen E. Williamson, Blanchester, Ohio; 
(John) Fred Wilson, Greeley; Ronald D. Wine, Platte- 
ville; Lloyd R. Young, California; Richard D. Zeleny, 
Greeley; Wilbur Enderud, Ft. Morgan. 


The charter members are shown in the 
picture below. 


Alpha Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
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An Improved Shorthand Teaching Aid 


To utilize fully the use of shorthand 
teaching tapes, Auerswald’s Accounting and 
Secretarial School, Incorporated, Seattle, 
Washington, has devised a plan whereby its 
students may supplement their classroom 
dictation with reviews of lessons already 
covered or with additional material. E. G. 
Auerswald, president, explains that the plan 
gives them the equivalent of two or more 
additional shorthand instructors, thus ena- 
bling the school to render an additional 
service in turning out better stenographers 
and secretaries. 


Mr. Auerswald calls the machine used in 
the plan “The Mixer” (see Illustration 
No. 1). Through the medium of this machine 
the school management can direct from the 
school office the giving of dictation in the 
shorthand study hall. By the use of this new 
method and procedure the same dictation 
can be channeled to all desks in the room or 
such dictation can be restricted to certain 
areas or desks. Mr. Auerswald states that 
it is possible to have as many as five different 
speeds of shorthand dictation, or five dif- 
ferent theory reviews, in the room at one 
time, and still have a silent study hall. It is 
necessary to have as many tape playbacks 
or tape recorders as are needed for the 
different speeds in shorthand or theory re- 
views that are to be given in the study hall 
at one time. Mr. Auerswald installed his 


Illustration 1] 


equipment for the use of five individual tape 
machines. These machines may be operated 
from the office by someone in charge on a 
prearranged schedule. One channel may 
be kept open for special dictation as desired. 
The tapes used by Mr. Auerswald are all 
30-minute tapes and require changing at 
30-minute intervals. Mr. Auerswald states 
that he is looking forward to the time when 
his school may have 3-hour tapes for each 
machine, which will enable them to have 
constant and uninterrupted dictation for 
3-hour periods. The 3-hour tapes would 
greatly reduce the time required for super- 
vision of the tapes, Mr. Auerswald thinks. 


Each desk is equipped with an earphone 
and volume control unit which enables the 
student to tune the instrument to the sensi- 
tivity of his ear (see Illustration No. 2). 
Mr. Auerswald explains that it is possible to 
have an electric panel in the shorthand study 
hall by which the machines can be turned on 
and off by the student for the dictation de- 
sired. Mr. Auerswald believes that it is 
better to control the dictation from the 
school office. He also suggests that this 
teacher’s aid should not be used to take the 
place of classroom dictation, but should be 
used to supplement classroom work. He 
explains that the distributing unit must be 
built to suit the needs of the individual 
school installation. 








Illustration 2 
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Teaching—Why? 


(by Imogene Pilcher Bell 
Oberlin School of Commerce 
Oberlin, Ohio) 


(Editor's Note: Here is a story that will be of interest 
to young teachers just entering the profession and those 
considering entering the profession of business teaching. 
Many business teachers will remember Imogene Pilcher, 
who taught in the Cleveland Schools and was active in 
professional organizations. She lft the teaching profession 
when she was married, but has now returned to it. She 
is now teaching as Mrs. Imogene Pilcher Bell at Oberlin 
School of Commerce, Oberlin, Ohio. Here is her story of 
how she started back to teaching.) 

“What's that?” inquired my favorite 
gentleman, without looking up from the 
sports page of his evening newspaper. 

“T want to stop teaching and raise a 
family,” says I. 

“T’m all for it,” says he, giving his paper a 
fond, lingering farewell glance, “but why 
the sudden switch?” 

“Tt’s my conscience; the darned thing 
won’t give me any peace. ‘Get at that stack 
of test papers or check that homework,’ says 
The Thing. Why, last night in the middle of 
that ‘Who Dun It’ story, it made me quit 
to mark those test papers.” 

“To give up teaching proves that I 
married a woman of discriminating taste. 
But rearing a family need not be a necessary 
consequence — or need it?” 

“Tt seems to me that I once heard that 
keeping busy was an approved method of 
keeping out of mischief.” 

“Far be it from me to argue with a former 
schoolteacher,” says the man of the house. 

I looked up, but my gentleman was in- 
visible; there was only his big armchair, 
partially hidden by a newspaper below which 
protruded a pair of No. 10 house slippers. 

Five years and one daughter later says I, 
“Did you know I got a telephone call to- 
day?” 

“What did she want to borrow this time?” 
asks the gentleman — still my favorite man, 
though a bit thicker at the middle and more 
than a bit grayer at the temples. 

“Borrow? Nothing,” my knitting needles 
clicking energetically. 

“Well, what are you up to now?” he in- 
quires, as his newspaper slides reluctantly to 
the floor. 

“T was offered a job today as secretary to 
the Dean. It’s considered the best secre- 


tarial job on the campus.” 

“Of course, you turned it down,” says he. 

“Betcha I didn’t.” 

“Five years ago you wanted to stop work- 
ing and rear a family — remember? Well, 
your family isn’t reared.” 

“T wanted to stop teaching school. I never 
said I wanted to stop working. I like to 
work.” 

“Of course, you do,” says he, “and you’ve 
got plenty to do right here.” 

Says I, “Be a lamb and let me try office 
work. It will be altogether different from 
teaching. I won’t have papérs to mark at 
home, or lessons to plan, or kids that don’t 
want to study, or anything at all to worry 
about.” 

“You win,” says he. “You always do. 
But remember, leave your office troubles at 
the office; don’t bring them home to your 
family.” 

“Sure thing,” says I. 

Two years and 730 headaches later. That 
important man in the family is sunk deep in 
his armchair. 

“Won’t you please put down that paper 
while I tell you about the man who called 
at the office today.” 

“T’m all ears,” says my more than favorite 
gentleman. “What did he want — a scholar- 
ship for his shiftless but deserving nephew 
or an honorary degree for his millionaire 
boss?” 

“This caller came to see me — not the 
Dean. He offered me a job teaching in his 
school, and what’s more I said, “Yes, thank 
you, kind sir.’ ” 

“No, you didn’t; you just couldn’t! What 
about those lesson plans you abhor and the 
test papers you can’t endure?” 

I grinned at my favorite gentleman, know- 
ing that he would never understand the 
thrill that I would get in a few months when 
I looked at some happy young faces and 
realized that I had had some share in helping 
them to play their parts as useful, effective 
businessmen and businesswomen. Such is 
the privilege that comes to those who belong 
and participate in the teaching profession. 





Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top jobs in various 
classifications, is available without charge to any business teacher, administrator, or counselor. 
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Doris Willis, formerly of Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
and now on the faculty of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana, completed a 
study in 1954 entitled “An Evaluative Study 
of Teacher Training for Distributive Educa- 
tion Throughout the United States.”” Some 
of her conclusions as a result of this study are 
as follows: 


1. There is great variance among the states in their 
state-level organizations for the supervision and growth 
of distributive education. 


2. In most of the cooperating states the responsi- 
bility for distributive education is under a supervisor of 
distributive education; in the second greatest number of 
states it is under business education; trade and indus- 
trial education ranks third; in a few states the director 
of vocational education supervises it; and in one state 
it is under agricultural education. 


3. In most of the cooperating states the distributive 
state staff is composed of just the state supervisor; in 
the second greatest number of states there is a state 
supervisor and an assistant state supervisor or teacher 
trainer or both, with a few states including area super- 
visors. 


4. There is no common pattern for the placing of 
responsibility for pre-service and in-service training. 
Most states place it with the state board through an- 
other agency or person. 


5. The majority of the cooperating states name only 
one school as their designated institution for the training 
of distributive teacher-coordinators. In most cases that 
school is a state university with the state teachers’ 
college ranking second. 


6. Itinerant training is the most widely used method 
of in-service training; conferences rank second; followed 
by resident training; workshops, personal_correspond- 
ence; research; and extension training. 


7. There is great variation between the recommenda- 
tion of the board of experts and the actual practices of 
certain states in the number of plans used by the indi- 
vidual states for the certification of teacher-coordina- 
tors. The majority of the experts favor two plans 
while most of the states provide for the use of only one 
plan. 


8. Jury members are in almost unanimous agreement 
that a degree should be included in the educational re- 
quirements for certification while almost a fourth of the 
cooperating states will accept less than a degree, and of 
these, three states have no plan involving a degree. 


9. For certification the jury unanimously favors a 
major in business or distributive education. Only a 
minority of the states specify the major area for a de- 
gree. 

10. The jury recommends for certification an average 
of 1.8 years of work experience combined with a degree 
in business or distributive education or 2.6 years of work 
experience when no major is stated, while the most com- 
mon practice of the states is a degree with 3 years of 
work experience, and a degree with 2 years of work 
experience ranks a close second. 

11. The majority of the jury agree that a minimum 
age, 16 years, should be set below which work experi- 
ence should not be counted for certification while just 
one state specifies a minimum age requirement, that be- 
ing 17 years. 
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12. The jury recommends as a certification require- 
ment 14.6 semester hours of professional courses while 
the average required by the states for certification is 
a4. 


13. In the case of technical courses the jury rec- 
ommendation for certification of distributive teacher- 
coordinators is 19.1 semester hours while the average 
required by the states is 13.2. 


14. The professional courses which the jurors appar- 
rently prefer as courses which should be required of all 
distributive teacher-coordinators are: coordination in 
distributive education and philosophy of vocational 
education ranking first; methods of instruction in distrib- 
utive education is next followed by cooperative distrib- 
utive education, organization and supervision of distrib- 
utive education, organization of instructional materi- 
als, and finally, sharing sixth place, are job analysis and 
course building, and vocational guidance. 


The professional courses most commonly recom- 
mended as electives by the jurors include adult programs 
in distributive education, conference leading, and prob- 
lems in distributive education, all of which hold ‘first 
place; second place is held by visual and audio-visual 
aids and materials; while job analysis and course build- 
ing, methods of instruction in distributive education, 
principles and practices of distributive education, 
survey techniques, and vocational guidance are in 
third position; fourth place is held by organization and 
supervision of distributive education; fifth place is 
shared by administration and supervision of vocational 
education, cooperative distributive education, coordina- 
tion of distributive education, educational psychology 
as applied to vocational students, organization of in- 
structional materials, and philosophy of vocational 
education. 


15. The professional courses most commonly listed 
in state plans are: philosophy of vocational education, 
job analysis and course building, methods of instruction 
in distributive education, coordination in distributive 
education, organization and supervision of distributive 
education, and adult programs in distributive education. 


16. The technical courses which the jurors apparently 
prefer as courses required of all distributive teacher- 
coordinators are: salesmanship first; merchandising sec- 
ond; retailing third; sharing fourth place are advertis- 
ing and display, color, line, and design, merchandise in- 
formation, and retail store management; personnel 
management ranks fifth; and marketing is sixth. 


The technical courses which the jurors mention as 
recommended electives are: retail store management 
and supervisory training ranking first; credits and col- 
lections and retail sales promotion second; business law, 
marketing, and wholesaling third; while advertising and 
display, consumer education, economics of distribution, 
nontextile merchandise information, show card letter- 
ing, store record keeping and store service hold fourth 
place; and in fifth place are buyers’ arithmetic, color, 
line, and design, interior decoration, insurance, mer- 
chandising, unit control and dollar merchandising plan; 
and finally ranking sixth are accounting, merchandise 
information, personnel management, real estate, and 
salesmanship. 


17. The technical courses most frequently mentioned 
in the certification requirements which are listed in the 
30 state plans are in order of their frequency: retail 
store management and salesmanship first; followed by 
merchandising; marketing; advertising and display; 
personnel management; and retailing. 

18. The distributive courses most frequently required 
at 17 schools in order of their frequency are: student 
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teaching; salesmanship; principles of advertising, and 
provision for work experience; merchandise information- 
textiles, and principles of retailing; administration of 
distributive education, and retail store operation; mer- 
chandise information nontextiles; principles of vocation- 
al education, and retail merchandising. 


19. The distributive courses which the teacher- 
coordinators consider most valuable are: work experi- 
ence, coordination in distributive education, develop- 
ment of instructional materials in distributive educa- 
tion, student teaching in distributive education, mer- 
chandise information textiles, retailing, salesmanship, 
conference leading, workshop in distributive education, 
and selection and placement of students. 


20. The business courses most frequently required by 
the jury are: economics; marketing; business mathema- 
tics; coordination in business education; business 
English and business law; business organization and 
management; personnel management; accounting, busi- 
ness correspondence, consumer education, principles of 
business education, and typewriting. 


21. The business courses most commonly listed in the 
certification requirements of state plans are: job anal- 
ysis and course building; marketing; personnel manage- 
ment; economics; accounting and business law; business 
curriculum and principles of business education. 


22. In comparing the first four courses in each list 
of those recommended by the jury, those mentioned in 
state plans for certification, those offered at 17 desig- 
nated institutions, and the courses which the distribu- 
tive teacher-coordinators find of great value or feel great 
need for, the following conclusions are reached: 


(a) There is little relationship between the pro- 
fessional courses recommended by the jury and those 
required for certification as listed in the state plans. 
(b) There is moderate relationship between the 
technical courses recommended by the jury and those 
required in state plans. 

(c) There is little relationship between the distribu- 
tive courses offered at 17 schools and those listed 
in the state plans or recommended by the jury. 

(d) There is little relationship between the basic 
business courses required by the jury and those 
required in 17 schools. 


23. The jury and the states are in agreement in not 
specifying a minimum age for the certification of distribu- 
tive teacher-coordinators even though most jurors feel 
the distributive teacher-coordinator should be a mature 
person regardless of age. 


24. There is great variation in the recommendations 
of the jurors in the number of clock hours of supervised 
work experience that should be required, the recom- 
mendations varying from 252 to 3880 clock hours. 
There is also great variation among the 17 schools in the 
number of clock hours of supervised work experience 
that they offer, the clock hours varying from 200 to 750. 


25. The majority of the jurors recommend that state 
supervisors make one to two calls annually on local 
distributive programs while the average number of calls 
made each year is 3.2. 

26. The jury members recommend that teacher 
trainers make two calls annually on all distributive pro- 
grams in the state while in actual practice the teacher 
trainers make 2.4 visitations. 

27. The jurors:in their recommendations and the 
state supervisors in actual practice place a slightly 
different emphasis on the ranking of in-service training 
techniques which should be used while visiting local pro- 
grams. The jurors place the holding of personal inter- 
views with teacher-coordinators first, the holding of 
group meetings with local coordinators second, the ob- 
servation of distributive classes third, and the teaching 
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of distributive classes fourth. The state supervisors 
rank these practices by placing personal interviews with 
teacher-coordinators first, observing distributive classes 
second, holding group meetings with local coordinators 
third and teaching distributive classes fourth. 

28. The recommendation of the jury and those prac- 
tices actually followed by the teacher trainers on local 
visitations are in agreement and ranked in this order: 
observing distributive classes, holding personal inter- 
views with teacher-coordinators, teaching distributive 
classes, and holding group meetings. 


29. The jury recommends that state distributive 
conferences should be held once a year with an average 
length of 2 days; that no college credit should be given 
for attendance; that businessmen be invited to partici- 
pate; and that¥the coordinators should receive reim- 
bursement for expenses incurred while attending these 
conferences. The states hold an average of 1.5 confer- 
ences annually which last an average of 3.1 days; less 
than half of the states include businessmen; and the 
majority of the states give whole or partial reimburse- 
ment for travel expense of the coordinators attending 
the conference. 


30. A majority of the jurors recommend that distrib- 
utive sectional meetings be held as a part of the state 
vocational conferences and they also recommend that 
distributive sectional meetings be held in conjunction 
with the annual state teachers’ conventions. Slightly 
over half of the cooperating states hold sectional meet- 
ings as a part of the state vocational conferences, and 
slightly less than half of the cooperating states hold 
meetings as a part of the state teachers’ conventions. 


$1. The majority of the jurors recommend the teach- 
ing of package courses to distributive teacher-coordina- 
tors so that they in turn may teach them to adult 
groups. Slightly less than half of the states report mak- 
ing this use of package courses for adult programs. 


32. The package courses most frequently recom- 
mended by the jurors are in order of their frequency of 
recommendation: (1) job instruction training, confer- 
ence leading, human relations training, sales training, 
job methods training, and supervisory training courses; 
(2) business management, job relations training, and 
pre-Christmas sales training; and (8) advertising, 
the corrective interview, display, and merchandise 
analysis. 

The package courses most commonly reported by the 
46 states are: (1) wool facts; (2) job instruction train- 
ing; (3) human relations training; (4) tourist training 
and sales training for Christmas extras; and (5) con- 
ference leading, job methods training, job relations 
training, and techniques of supervision. 

83. The majority of the jurors recommend that dis- 
tributive instructional material loan libraries be estab- 
lished on a state level while an even greater majority of 
the 46 states follow this practice. 


$4. There is little similarity between the list of 
trade and professional magazines which the jury experts 
recommend for the use of distributive teacher-coordina- 
tors and the list of those magazines which actually are 
read by the distributive teacher-coordinators. The five 
trade and professional magazines most commonly 
recommended by the jurors are in order of their empha- 
sis: (1) Stores, and Women’s Wear Daily; (2) Per- 
sonnel Group Bulletin; and (3) American Vocational 
Journal, and Business Education (UBEA) Forum. The 
five journals most frequently read by the teacher- 
coordinators are in order of their emphasis: (1) Balance 
Sheet; (2) American Vocational Journal; (3) Red Barrel 
(4) Women’s Wear Daily and (5) Business Education 
World. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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35. In regard to the evaluation of local distributive 
programs by state supervisors, the jury recommends 
that one evaluation be made each year while most of the 
supervisors actually make two; standard evaluation 
forms are recommended by the jury and used in the 
majority of the states; the majority of the jurors as well 
as most of the state supervisors believe the evaluation 
should be discussed with the coordinator and that the 
coordinator should receive a copy of the evaluation. 

36. The jury are almost unanimous in the recom- 
mendation that additional work experience should be 
required for the renewal of a distributive vocational 
license, a practice followed by only a minority of the 
states. 

87. The jury are practically in unanimous agreement 
that additional course work should be required for the 
renewal of the license of the coordinator, a practice 
which is followed by only half of the states. 

38. It is the opinion of 100 per cent of the jury that 
distributive teacher trainers should receive reimburse- 
ment for expenses incurred while attending national 
professional meetings and state conferences and they are 
almost unanimous in favor of reimbursement of distrib- 
utive teacher trainers for travel expense incurred while 
making visits to local programs. All but one of the state 
supervisors report following the practice recommended 
by the jury. 








Maryland Teachers Meet 


The annual luncheon meeting of the Mary- 
land Business Education Association was 
held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
on October 15. President Joseph P. Murray, 
Parkville High School, Baltimore County, 
presided. Dr. Willis E. Pratt, president, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsy]l- 
vania, was the speaker. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, James G. Brown, Patterson Park 
High School, Baltimore; vice-president, 
Wylie W. Burgess, Jr., vice-principal, Fred- 
erick Sasser High School, Upper Marlboro; 
secretary, Howard L. Newhouse, Richard 
Montgomery High School, Rockville; treas- 
urer, Albert J. Sgro, Milford Mill High 
School. 


Idaho Organizes Business Teachers 


The Idaho Business Education Association 
sponsored meetings this fall in the seven 
districts of the Idaho Education Association. 
The chairman of each of the seven district 
groups will comprise the executive committee 
of the state organization. 

Officers of the Idaho Business Education 
Association are: president, Rose Voget, 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa; vice- 
president, Clisby Edelfsen, Boise Junior 
College, Boise; and secretary-treasurer, Billie 
Caine, Grangeville High School. The 
I.B.E.A. is affiliated with the Western Busi- 
ness Education Association. 
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Clarence F. Sowle 


Clarence F. Sowle, 
who, this term, was in 
his twenty-eighth year as 
a West Milwaukee High 
School teacher, died at a 
Milwaukee hospital Sat- 
urday, September 25, fol- 
lowing surgery earlier. in 
the week. He was 52 
years old. 

Mr. Sowle was gradu- 
ated from Whitewater 
State Teachers College 
and studied at Marquette 
University. At West Mil- 
waukee High School, he 
taught commercial sub- 
jects. For many years he was a basketball 
coach and director of the adult night school 
and summer recreational programs for the 
village of West Milwaukee. During the 
World War II years he served as acting vice- 
principal, a position he resumed this fall 
term. His main extracurricular activity was 
sponsor and adviser to the high school year- 
book. For many years Mr. Sowle was an 
instructor in the evening commercial courses 
at the Milwaukee Vocational School. 











Mr. Sowle 


Florida Meetings 


“Improving Instruction in Typewriting” 
was the theme of the third annual fall con- 
ference of the Florida Business Education 
Association, which was held at the Princess 
Issena Hotel, Daytona Beach, on September 
24 and 25. T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, was the leader of 
the work sessions and also spoke at the 
opening dinner. 

Mrs. Maudie Cook, Coral Gables High 
School, president of the Association, presided 
and announced plans for the spring meeting 
to be held in Tampa on March 18. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook and work- 
book. It can be used as an independent project in office 
practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. There are ten 
assignments requiring 20-25 hours for completion. The 
work involves computing wages and ies, recording 
the time worked, deductions from wages, and preparing 
payroll reports and records. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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NEW EMPHASIS 
NEW TECHNIQUES 


Yes, composition at the typewriter 





can and should be taught. Here 


is a book that will prove to you 





that a high degree of usable skill 
can |be developed in both 
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composition and typing. 


PERSONAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL 


TY P IN G 
By S. J. WANOUS 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive new type of book that teaches students 
how to compose at the typewriter and how to write on the typewriter. Composing drills are started 
in the seventh lesson and are included in most of the following lessons. 








Basic writing principles are explained and illustrated. Students set up their problems, gather and 
organize their information, write and revise the material, dnd prepare their finished work. 


The students are given writing problems to solve on the typewriter. Problems include composing 
and typing personal notes, personal letters, semi-business letters, business letters, outlines, short 
essays, and short articles. 


Special techniques are used to develop speed and accuracy in typewriting. English compositions, 
spelling, punctuation, word usage, and correct style are emphasized. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Vermont Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Vermont Busi- 
ness Teachers Association was held in Ed- 
munds High School, Burlington, Vermont, 
on October 8, 1954. Wallace Bowman, 
manager of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, New Rochelle, New York, spoke on 
“Whom Should We Train for Secretarial 
Work and How Should We Train Them?” 
Mr. Bowman’s talk was followed by a busi- 
ness meeting at which time the following 
officers were elected for the year 1954-55: 
president, Norman A. Powell, McIndoes 
Academy; vice-president, Mrs. Ruth La- 
mont, Bristol High School; secretary, Charles 
Hatch, Hartford High School, White River 
Junction; and treasurer, Mrs. Thelma Job- 
ling, Edmunds High School, Burlington. 

After the business meeting a panel dis- 
cussion on “Evaluating a Business Curricu- 
lum” was held. The members of the panel 
were as follows: chairman, Mrs. Priscilla F. 
Bagley, Whitcomb High School, Bethel; 
Mrs. Evelyn Calhoun, Middlebury High 
School; Raymond Tucker, Vergennes High 
School; Verne McDonald, Jr., Montpelier 
High School; Wallace Bowman and C. F. 
Templeman, South-Western Publishing Co. 





Maryland Organizes New Fraternity 


Kappa Delta Eta, an honorary graduate 
fraternity for business education majors 01 
people primarily interested in business edu- 
cation, was organized in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on May 18, 1954. An initiation break- 
fast for twenty charter members was held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Friday, 
October 15. Dr. V. Ernestine Moore, per- 
sonnel administrator of the Wilmington 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
spoke on “Did I Say That?” 

Members of Kappa Delta Eta are actively 
engaged in business education throughout 
the state of Maryland and surrounding areas 
and each member has completed eight or 
more hours of graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. The sponsor of the 
fraternity is Arthur S. Patrick, associate 
professor, College of Business and Public 
Administration, University of Maryland. 

The officers, elected for a two-year term, 
are: president, Mrs. Mary E. Tronsue, 
Eastern High School, Baltimore; vice- 
president, Wylie Burgess, vice-principal, 
Frederick Sasser High School, Upper Marl- 
boro; secretary-treasurer,. Wendell Sheets, 
Southern High School, Baltimore. 





A planned program to we 
both speed and accuracy . . 





ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER is a workbook con- 
taining a series of fundamental drills and applica- 
tions. There are seventy-five exercises with cor- 
responding tests. The exercises and tests can be 
torn out for checking and scoring. The exercises 
include drill work on sales slips, bank statements, 
installment buying, invoices, payrolls, taxes, dis- 
counts, and a wide range of other fundamental 
applications. 


The student is given a review of the fundamentals, 
then a drill, followed by a test. A suggested time 
allowance is given to encourage the development 
of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts 
are used and adequate drill is provided on these. 


It can be used independently or with any book. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 5 


By Milton S. Briggs 








Self-Improvement 
System with Progress 
Charts 
The scoring system establishes 
grades on progress. Speed and 
accuracy are emphasized. Prog- 
ress charts are provided. 


Exercises in Model Script 


The exercises and tests are writ- 
ten in a model script as a guide 
for the student. 





San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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We Also Teach Reading in Our Business Classes 


(Submitted by Harold L. Royer 
Emporia High School 


Emporia, Kansas) 


Are your students reading near their 
capacity? The Emporia High School 
teachers found that students can increase 
their reading rate 50 per cent by better 
motivation of reading assignments. Be- 
cause few students are expert readers and 
some students cannot read well enough to 
do all the outside reading necessary in con- 
nection with their class work, the Emporia 
teachers set up a reading workshop. 


From this workshop much discussion 
and some experimentation developed. One 
class—business exploration—discussed the 
problem of reading improvement. After 
the students understood the procedure and 
what could be expected of them, a preview 
test, Schrammel-Gray, High School and 
College Reading Test, Form A,' was given 
to each student. At the beginning of each 
class period one test was used each day. 
This was to introduce the experiment to the 
students and to give training to the eyes in 
reading from left to right. At the end of the 
experiment of the reading exercises Form B 
of the same test was given to compare the 
scores of each student. 


Visual analysis of numbers, letters, and 
word recognition were given to the class. 
In the exercises in number recognition the 
initial group of digits is repeated in each 
row. ‘The students are to find the group 
that is exactly the same as the first group 
and mark it out. The following is an example: 


516 878 354, 504 693 516 


On the second day letter recognition was 
used. In the exercises in letter recognition 
the initial group of letters is repeated in each 
row. Again the students are to find the 
group that is exactly the same as the first 
group and mark it out. The following is a 
representative sample: 


asj sjs jas asj sas sja 


Word recognition was used on the third 
day. The following is an example of these 


drills: 


should shutter slutter 


could 


would speed 
should 





After the introduction of tests the class 
used textbook material for all their reading 
and testing. Before each class period the 
instructor counted the words in the chapter 
or unit to be taken up during that class 
period. Questions were also made out in 
advance over this chapter or unit of work. 
At the beginning of the class period ten 
minutes was given to read the exercise. At 
the close of this ten-minute period the stu- 
dents marked the line in their textbook as 
time was called. This number of words at 
the end of the reading line was recorded on 
the student’s paper, and the number of 
words read per minute was computed. 

When the score—words per minute—was 
obtained, it was placed upon the student’s 
individual graph. By using individual 
graphs, each student followed his progress 
from day to day. Each student was in com- 
petition only with himself, and each student 
knew. exactly how much he was advancing 
each class period. Tests were given over 
each-unit of reading, and discussion of these 
tests was used at the end of the class period. 
This experiment continued approximately 
six weeks. 

At the end of the six weeks it was found 
that students were reading 183 words a 
minute for 25 minutes, while at the begin- 
ning of the experiment they had read 112 
words a minute for 25 minutes. .These tests 
were Form A and Form B of the Schrammel- 
Gray Reading Tests. The number of true 
and false statements answered, or the gross- 
comprehension score, for the first and last 
tests were 45 and 66 respectively. The com- 
prehension-efficiency score, or the score 
found by dividing the total number of 
questions answered correctly, was 73 and 75 
per cent respectively. 


The results of an experimental study such 
as this cannot be considered thoroughly 
reliable because the number of cases in- 
volved in the experiment is altogether too 
small. The results, however, are interesting 
as indications of the value of reading exer- 
cises, for improving speed and comprehension 
of: reading on the high school level. 


1H. E. Schrammel and William H. Gray, “High School and College Reading Test, for Grades 7 to 12 and College” (Bloom- 


ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1940). 
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6" Edition Some Topies 
By Crabbe and Salsgiver Covered: 

Money 

GENERAL BUSINESS is a vital book for a vital course in the Banking 

lives of all students because it deals with the functions of busi- Saving 

ness that*they will encounter both in their personal lives and in Buying 

business careers. Credit 

Parents, school administrators, and businessmen have often Loans 

beeg surprised and delighted to find that in this rich course the Installments 

students are getting some really practical training that is al. Insurance 

so training for effective social living. You and the people in Investments 

your community will be proud of a course based on this text. Travel 

book. Communication 
Shipping 

The authors have systematically woven the principles of arith” Records 

metic into this course as those principles have a bearing on the Taxation 

solution of practical problems. — 
Guidance 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Distributive Education Newspaper 


(Submitted by Wilbur Harnash 
A. B. Davis High School 
Mount Vernon, New York) 


The more dynamic a retail program is, 
the more interest in it increases. School 
stores in which students actively participate 
in the merchandising of the products sold are 
becoming more and more common in dis- 
tributive education schools. Somewhat of a 
more recent development, I believe, and I 
pass it on to other coordinators, has been the 
introduction of a high school retailing news- 
paper created and produced by the retail 
student body. - 

The public relations value of such a paper 
cannot be minimized. In our school 1,000 
copies of our paper, The Retail Reporter, 
are circulated, not only to the students, but 
to merchants alike. The students interrogate 
the businessmen on timely subjects, such as 
the effects of the lifting of the excise tax, the 
possibilities of a brisk Easter, employment 
opportunities in their stores, and so forth. 
The students then proceed to write up a 
story getting their own by-line. All the 
pages —and sometimes it runs to ten in 
number — are carefully planned, edited, and 
proofread before the stencils are cut. 

As an added feature, The Retail Reporter 
selects one local store to publicize in each 
issue. An artist from the art class (if no 
retail students are particularly adept at pen 
and brush) and a retail student visit the mer- 
chant to find out whether he would like to 
run an institutional or promotional ad. The 
copy is prepared by the students, drawing 
from the advertising unit discussed in class 
and other sources of inspiration. 


The newspaper helps the students develop 
a sense of responsibility. They learn to 
meet deadlines and how to set up a good page 
stressing layout; they become familiar with 
advertising terms and, best of all, they talk 
to the merchants who in turn talk to all of the 
students throughout the whole community. 

One of the features of the paper is a series 
entitled ““Yesterday’s Retailer” which keeps 
present-day cooperative students informed 
as to the progress being made by D. E. 
graduates. Legislative information passed on 
to coordinators from the state capital is also 
disseminated in the paper by a student 
taking on this assignment. Advance notice 
of sales in the way of a scoop is sometimes 
given to an enterprising young cooperative 
and a retailing “quip” page provides laughs. 

Inasmuch as the paper is mimeographed, 
the cost of publishing it is kept down; how- 
ever, each issue is quite attractive. 

That The Retail Reporter is widely read 
is evidenced by the fact that one merchant 
received tfifty calls. from fellow retailers 
about a*remark that was incorrectly at- 
tributed to him. (The oversight was quickly 
corrected in the first and — we hope — last 
retraction of the paper’s career.) 

By distributing The Retail Reporter we 
feel that we are distributing distributive 
education. Back copies of the paper are 
available to any D. E. coordinator who is 
interested. Address your requests to Wilbur 
Harnash, Coordinator, A. B. Davis High 
School, Mount Vernon, New York. 








Tennessee 


The annual meeting of the West Tennessee 
Education Association was held in Memphis 
on October 15, 1954. Mrs. Lilburne Vollmer, 
East High School, Memphis, presided over 
the meeting. T. James Crawford, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
spoke on the topic of the preparation of 
typewriting students for production work 


Meeting 


they will encounter on the job. 

The newly elected officers for 1954-55 are: 
president, Dr. R. W. Jennings, head of Secre- 
tarial Science Department, Memphis State 
College, Memphis; vice-president, Miss Ollie 
Morgan, Dyersburg High School, Dyers- 
burg; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Har- 
gett, Messick High School, Memphis. 





illustrated. Price, $2.80 


CINCINNATI 2 
CHICAGO 5 





PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Walters and Nolan 


Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering such topics as business 
education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, 
equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively 
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It’s Everybody’s Business. (Released in 1954.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color was produced 
by John Sutherland Productions for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. It may be shown in 
approximately 18 minutes. 


Summary. This film uses animated cartoons to ex- 
plain our American business system. It explains how 
our business system, built on a firm foundation of free- 
doms, has given America the highest standard of living 
in the world. Some of the points explained in the film 
are: (1) How business works in the public interest; 
(2) How profits insure job security and encourage the 
investment of capital in American business; (8) How 
individual investment in business has provided more 
and better jobs for more people; (4) How increased 
productivity contributes to a higher standard of living; 
(5) How competition assures better products and serv- 
ices at lower prices; (6) How advertising benefits all 
people; and (7) How government should function in a 
free economy for the best interest of all. 


Recommended Use. This film could be shown to high 
school seniors enrolled in such classes as business prin- 
ciples and management, economics, and advertising. 

Sale and Rental. “It’s Everybody’s Business” may be 
obtained from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The selling price is $130.00 and the rental price is $15.00 
for a period of thirty days or less. 


Western Germany: The Land and _ the 
People. (Released in 1954.) This 16-mm. sound motion 
picture available in color and black and white was pro- 
duced by Coronet Instructional Films. Zoe A. Thralls, 
professor of geography, University of Pittsburgh, acted 
as educational collaborator. The film may be shown in 
11 minutes, 


Summary. In this film the industrial, agricultural, 
and the commercial life of Western Germany is shown in 
relationship to the dense population, natural resources, 
and relatively infertile soil of this area. The importance 
of coal, trade, and synthetic products in the industrial 
development of this country is vividly shown against 
the background of its present-day economy. ° 


Recommended Use. This film is suitable for high school 
classes in world economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. ““Western Germany: The Land and 
the People” may be purchased from Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 
selling price for a black and white print is $55.00 and for 
color $110.00. For rental purposes, contact your regular 
film rental library. 
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Accounting — The Language of Business. 
(Released in 1954.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture 
in black and white was produced by Wilding Picture 
Productions, Incorporated, for the American Institute 
of Accountants. The acute shortage of qualified men 
and women in the field of accounting prompted the 
Institute to sponsor this film. The film may be shown 
in 20 minutes. 

Summary. This film presents a simple story illus- 
trating the advantages of public accounting as a pro- 
fessional career. The film shows what a C.P.A. does, 
why accounting is America’s fastest-growing profes- 
sion, and how one prepares for this well-paying career. 
Three case histories, each based on an actual incident, 
are used to dramatize the role of the C.P.A. in business. 
The case histories tell how the C.P.A. helped a company 
discover why it had too much money in its inventory, 
how fraud is detected, and how the C.P.A. can solve 
some of the tax problems in business. 

Recommended Use. High school vocational guidance 
counselors will find this film helpful in acquainting 
senior students with the advantages of an accounting 
career. 

Rental. “Accounting — The Language of Business” 
may be obtained from Association Films, Incorporated, 
which has the following addresses: (1) Broad at Elm, 
Ridgefield, New Jersey; (2) 351 Turk Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California; ($8) 79 East Adams Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; and (4) 1915 Live Oak Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Free rental except for transportation charges. 


Making Yourself Understood. (Released in 
1954.) This 16-mm. sound film in black and white was 
produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Dr. Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, acted as collaborator. The 
film may be shown in 14 minutes. 


Summary. The film introduces the basic elements of 
the communication process and points out how to 
communicate more effectively and how to receive 
communications more intelligently. The five elements 
of the communication process emphasized in this film 
are: (1) the communicator, (2) the message, (8) the 
medium, (4) the audience, and (5) the response. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in business English and office practice. 

Sale and Rental. ‘Making Yourself Understood” 
may be obtained from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois, or. 
from any of its branch offices. The selling price is 
$62.50. For rental purposes contact your regular film 
rental library ‘or Encyclopaedia Britannica | Films. 
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These color filmstrips make 


BOOKKEEPING 


more interesting 





more effective 









THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART | 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill 























These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett, although they 
South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” standard textbook on bookkeepingand accounting. 


Step by step these 3 new filmstrips 
lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping. They 
speed up classroom instruction by 
simplifying the understanding of the 
fundamental how's and why’s of the 
subject. 


From ““The Bookkeeping Cycle, 
Part I”’ 





“‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I’’ 


The opening entry and the posting of the opening 
entry to the ledger are covered by illustrations, 
captions, subtitles, and text frames. 42-frame, single 
frame, in color. Price $5.00. 


‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part IT’’ 


This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading 
the student through additional journal entries, post- 
ing to the trial balance. 42-frame, single-frame 
in color. Price $5.00. 





Produced cooperatively by “The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part III’ 


the South-Western Pub- The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries are graphi- 
lishing Co. and the Society cally presented in this 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip, in color. 
For Visual Education, Inc. Price $5.00. 
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The School Supply and Equipment Index 
1953-1954 and Bibliography of Current Publica- 
tions in the Field of Typewriting Education 
1950-1952. By Madalene E. Smith. This 126-page, 
printed, paper-bound book is designed to serve as a 
school buyer’s guide for the purchases of school supplies 
and equipment. Part I includes the following: 1.) 
Alphabetical Index of the Names and Addresses of 
Manufacturers and of Dealers in School Supplies, 
Equipment, and Services; 2.) Alphabetical Classified 
List of Products of Interest to the Buyer of School 
Supplies, Equipment, and Services; and 3.) Index of 
Trade Marks and Trade Names. Part II deals with 
typewriting education and includes the following: 
1.) A Cumulative Author Index to Typing from Se- 
lected List of Business and other Educational Publica- 
tions as Periodicals, Books, and Pamphlets, 1950; 
2.) A Cumulative Subject Index to Typing from a 
Selected List of Business Education and other Educa- 
tidnal Publications as Periodicals, Books, and Pam- 
phiets, 1950; 3.) A Cumulative Author Index to Typing 
frdém Selected List of Business and other Educational 
Publications as Periodicals, Books, and Pamphlets, 
1961; 4.) A Cumulative Subject Index to Typing from 
a Selected List of Business Education and other Edu- 
cational Publications as Periodicals, Books, and Pam- 
phliets, 1951; 5.) A Cumulative Author Index of 
Typing from Selected List of Business and Other 
Educational Publications as Periodicals, Books, and 
Pamphlets, 1952; 6.) A Cumulative Subject Index 
to Typing from a selected List of Business Educational 
Publications as Periodicals, Books, and Pamphlets, 
1952. Price $3.25 less 10 per cent discount if a remit- 
tafice accompanies the order. Order from The School 
Supply and Equipment Index Company, 1960 North 
High Street, Columbus 1, Ohio. 


Helping the Slow Learner. May, 1954. Vol- 
uthe X, No. 4. This 78-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is a special issue of American Business Ed- 
uéation magazine. More than fifty business teachers 
and department heads from various parts of the country 
present brief, down-to-earth suggestions for helping 
slow learners enrolled in the different high school 
business subjects. It contains suggestions for helping 
the slow learner in the following subjects: typewriting, 
shorthand and transcription, bookkeeping, office prac- 
tice, distributive education, business mathematics, 
business law, economic geography, and general business. 
Price 75 cents. “Order from Theodore La Monte, 
New York City Public Schools, 12-20 27th Avenue, 
Long Island City 2, New York. 
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REVIEW 
of NEW 
Literature 





Employment Outlook in Banking Occupa- 
tions. 1954. Bulletin No. 1156. This 42-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet is one of a series of reports made 
available through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occu- 
pational Outlook Service, for use in vocational counsel- 
ing. This report discusses the employment outlook in 
banking occupations in both the short and long run. 
It also presents information on banking functions and 
services; on the various jobs found in banks, ranging 
from messenger to bank officer; and on earnings and 
other items of interest to young people considering the 
choice of a field of work. The following topics are in- 
cluded: Banking Functions, Jobs in Banking, How to 
Enter and Advance, Location of Bank Employment, 
Employment Trends and Outlook, Earnings and Work- 
ing Conditions, and Where to Get Additional Informa- 
tion. Price 30 cents. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Television in Our Schools. 1953. By Franklin 
Dunham and Ronald R. Lowdermilk. Bulletin No. 16. 
This $4-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin was first 
issued in 1952 and revised in 1953. It presents a survey 
of the potentialities of TV in the school, a visual 
means of teaching, bringing about the finest in demon- 
stration, appeal, and instructiveness. In addition to 
the general survey, the bulletin includes an example of a 
TV teaching program set up in Philadelphia which has 
received the acclaim of educators the country over. 
The bulletin discusses what schools and colleges can 
do with television, the current uses of television in the 
school, and the future role of television in education. 
Price 15 cents. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, e S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Handbook of Facts on Women Workers. 1952. 
Bulletin No. 242. This 121-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is divided into the following ten parts: Part I, 
Employment of Women; Part II, Women’s Income, 
Wages, and Salaries; Part III, Economic Responsi- 
bilities of Women Workers; Part IV, Standards for 
Employment of Women; Part V, Summary of State 
Labor Laws for Women; Part VI, Legislation Affecting 
Household Employees; Part VII, The Political and 
Civil Status of Women; Part VIII, Women’s Edu- 
cational and Vocational Training; Part IX, American 
Women — A Selected Bibliography; Part X, Women’s 
National Organizations. Price 30 cents. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry—Crawford 
6* Edition 














A few facts to remember: 


1. The Keyboard Approach in 20TH CENTURY is 
handled in a logical way. The order in which the letters 
are presented assures student confidence and ease of 
teaching. The approach used is not experimental in 
presenting the keyboard. It has been tried, tested, and 
accepted. 





2. Positive Control of Numbers has always been emphasized in 20TH 
CENTURY. Once a control is established it is repeated and used consistently in 
succeeding exercise assignments. It is never neglected. 


3. Copy Control and Controlled Copy mean the same thing. 20TH CEN. 
TURY has for many years emphasized this plan of gradually building the content 
to a more difficult level. It means conirolling the introduction of new words, 
controlling the syllabic intensity, gradual introduction of new words, phrases, 
repetition of letters of the alphabet, repetition of numerals, etc. 


4. In all recent editions of 20TH CENTURY skill is emphasized as the important 
phase of learning. The student works for speed and then for accuracy and then 
goes into problem typing. This plan of teaching is repeated in cycles. Skill 
maintenance is carried along regularly with problem and production typing. At 
no time is basic skill emphasis overlooked or forgotten. 


5. Personal Typing or Personal-Use Typing has been an important phase 
of subject matter emphasis in all recent editions of 2OTH CENTURY. In our new 
sixth edition an earlier and stronger application is provided. 
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What’s in a Name? 
Auctioneer: ““What am I offered for this beautiful 
bust of Robert Burns?” 
Man in Crowd: “That’s 
Shakespeare.” 
Auctioneer: “‘Well, folks, the joke’s on me. 
shows what I know about the Bible.” 


. 
A Logical Explanation 
“Pa, what is a rare volume?” asked Clarence. 


“Tt’s a book that comes back after you have lent it,” 
replied Pa. 


not Burns... that’s 


That 





Economy Size 
‘Waiter, these are very small oysters.” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“And they don’t appear to be very fresh.” 
“Then it’s lucky they’re small, isn’t it, sir?” 


Living Dangerously 

“Bring me a plate of hash,” said the diner. 

The waiter walked over to the kitchen elevator. 

“Gent wants to take a chance,” he called down the 
speaking tube. 

“Tl have some hash, too,” said a second customer. 

The waiter picked up the tube again. “Another 
sport,” he yelled. 

eee 


No Compliment 


“You hammer nails like lightning.” 
“T’m fast, you mean?” 
“No, you never strike twice in the same place.” 


Off to a Bad Start 


“How was the attendance at your new musical 
comedy?” 

“Well, on the opening night nobody came but next 
day at the matinee the attendance fell off a bit.” 


One at a Time 


Victim: “Hey, that wasn’t the tooth I wanted 
pulled.” 
Dentist: “Calm yourself, I’m coming to it.” 
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A Touching Sentiment 
“Why did you throw the pot of geraniums at the 
plaintiff?” 
“Because of an advertisement, Your Honor.” 
“What advertisement?” 
“Say it with flowers.” 





Chastisement 


The plumber was a mild sort of man, but he could 
not get away,from the fact that his assistant was 
terribly lazy. 

.4For a long time he said nothing, but at last he could 
contain his exasperation no longer. 

“Bill, you get on my nerves standing there with both 
hands,in your pockets,” he said. “For heaven’s sake 
take one of them out.” 


No Admiral Byrd Fan 
Teacher: “What have the various expeditions to 
the North Pole accomplished?” 
Jimmy: “Nothin’ except to make the geography 
lessons harder.” 
eee 


A Bit of Blarney 

Sales Manager: “To what do you attribute your 
success?” 

Salesman: ““To the first five words I utter when a 
woman opens the door, namely — ‘Miss, is your mother 
at home?’ ” 

e ee 


Sure Test 
“Halt; who goes there?” 
“‘American.” 
““Advance and recite the second verse of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ ” 
“T don’t know it.” 
“Proceed, American!” 


Not Very Exciting 

The teacher had taken her pupils for a trip through 
the Museum of Natural History. 

“Well, my lad,” asked Papa of little Sonny on the 
latter’s return, “where did you go with your teacher 
this afternoon?” 

“Huh,” replied Sonny with disdain, “‘she took us to a 
dead circus.” 
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